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ee shadows of true rest! some shoots of bliss ; 
Heaven once a week ; 
The next world’s gladness prepossest in thts ; 
A day to seek; 
Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week's flight! 



























The pulleys unto headlong man; time’s bower ; 
The narrow way ; 
Transplanted paradise ; God’s walking hour ; 
The cool o’ the day! 
The creature’s jubilee ; God’s parle with dust ; 
Heaven here; man on those bills of myrrh and flowers ; 
Angels descending ; the returns of trust ; 
A gleam of glory after six-days-showers ! 


The church's love-feasts ; time’s prerogative, 
And interest 
Deducted from the whole; the combs and hive, 
And home of rest. 
The milky way chalkt out with suns; a clue, 
That guides through erring hours; and in full story 
A taste of heaven on earth; the pledge and cue 
Of a full feast ; and the out-courts of glory. 





HENRY VAUGHAN (1651 
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The Business Outlook 

Trade reports from the West are the most 
encouraging in years and there is no longer 
any room for doubt as to the improvement in 
general business this fall. The feature of 
trade now is the spirited demand for mer- 
chandise from the Western centers and the 
larger wheat growing States. 

It isa most healthy sign—far more so than 
if the activity was confined to the East, while 
the vast agricultural country of the West and 
South rematned dormant. The fact is, the 
purchasing power of the farmer is greater 
this year than for several preceding ones. 
Good crops at good prices tell the story and if 
the improvement in trade seems slow in reach- 
ing the East it is bound to come by reason of 
the large movement of manufactured goods 
westward, which will mean great activity in 
the factory and workshop here. 

The trade with Western jobbers is reported 
to be from ten to fifteen per cent. larger than 
at the same period last year. Shoes are in 
better demand and cheviots and other woolens 
are firmer in tone and indicate larger future 
profits in handling high-priced wool. In hats, 
dry goods, hardware and general merchandise 
the movement of goods is declared to be ahead 
of last year at this time or the two previous 
years. Even the cotton goods market is look- 
ing better, by reason of the shutdown of so 
many mills to reduce production and to sym- 
pathetic strength with the general situation. 

Bank clearings throughout the country con- 
tinue to make an encouraging exhibit, the 
total for last week being '$1,043,000,000, which 
was 40 per cent. in excess of the same week in 
18. In Wall Street optimism is in control 
and the buying power of shares seems suffi- 
cient to prevent any great declines. Of course, 
there will be days of sharp reactions, but the 
trend of security values seems to be upwards 
and it is the opinion of good judges that it 
will continue so for a long time to come. 





EASE and comfort from pain, Pond’s Extract. Do 
not be deceived by counterfeit preparations. 


“Way Down Upon THE FARM.”—Lovers of 
real rusticity are flocking to their favorite vacation 
haunts. One hears very little nowadays about 
“abandoned farms.” The farms of New England 
just at present are anything but deserted, for the 
great and growing colony of * summer boarders” is 
now swarming all over the face of smiling nature, 
from Hampton Beach to the Green Mountains and 
from Mt. Wachuset to the Aroostook River, fairly 
besieging the hospitable, good-natured farmer and 
reveling in the outdoor joys that only New England 
can provide in perfection. It is by no means only 
at the better Known and “ popular ” resorts that the 
would-be vacationist can have an all-around good 
time. The former places are allright for the wealthy 
and more fastidious, but even people of means and 
social prominence often prefer to take their summer 
siesta in the less pretentious precincts of a farm or 
country boarding house. There are hundreds of 
each of these scattered throughout the extensive 
area covered by the multitudinous branches of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, where a delightful rest, 
accompanied by good board and unconventional 
surroundings, may readily be secured. Make up 
your mind how far away from the city you would 
like to go, how much you care to pay for transporta- 
tion, and then get a copy of the Boston & Maine 
Excursion Book for 1897 and select your location. 
This handy brochure contains a complete list of the 
different places suited to vacation purposes, to- 
gether with the various boarding houses and their 
prices. It will be mailed to any address free on ap- 
plication to the General Passenger Department. 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASE., June 23, 1897.—I felt poorly, 
was weak and tired and did not have any appetite. I 

was induced to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I found it 
agreed.with me. Since I began taking it I have gained 
in strength and have enjoyed good health. It has given 
me a good op vetite and helped me in many ways.—LENA 
LERNER, Mt. Auburn Street, corner Athens Place. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet efficient 
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The Prudential 


Has Nearly 2,500,000 Policies in Force. 


These are guaranteed by 









The 






PRUDENTIAL 
has the Life 
of 





GIBRALTAR. $50,000. 






Assets, - - 
Income, - - 
Surplus, - - 
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$19,541,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 


Insurance in every form. 
to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
Premiums payable yearly, 


half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
If you wish to make application 


or to know something more of THE PRUDENTIAL’S 


plans, write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, > - & 2.000.000 
SURPLUS, - - + = = $2,000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CAARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, . 
William C. Whitney. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
8% eal y so gee Pogo ak 
imonials. a. 
° gC Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


OM tices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eig 

rds to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insert 
y iditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Private Se ry A young woman desires {a 
position as private sec cretary. Best of references can 
be given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R. 


ta 





Pews for Sale. The pews now being used in the 
Sur oe Church, Lowell, Mass. For particulars, address 
. W. C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. 





Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An 
dover, Mass. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman's 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H., 

89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 








Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi 
chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 





Gas Reflector. A good second-hand gas reflector 
wanted for achurch auditorium. Size of room 40x 40, 
with ceiling 20 feet high. Address Rev. C. H. Lemmon, 
1449 Woodland Hills Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Collector. W ante: 1, by a responsible man, a position 
as collector for some publishing house or business firm. 
Nocanvassing. References given. Address P.,37 Mason 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

A teacher wishes a position as com- 
either at the mountains or seaside, for 
Address M. L. C., 


Companion. 
panion to a lady 
the months of July and August. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a »osition as matron, or lady in charge, in a 
private sc foo or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 

Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work. Address Stere 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references, 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Evangelist Rev. D. L eppert, who for the past six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson Co., Ind. 

West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy,comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings, 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into her family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
ae and required. For particulars and terms address 

» The Congregationalist. 





LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT enucee 
| «GHURGHE BELLS i crate 


MeSHANE ' BELL Poeaeas BALTIMORE, MD. 
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British Review, London.—* We know 
hing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots atid growth of American Con- 
eregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


* & 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Crark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and __ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 











Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now.controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST {or 


ONE DOLLAR. 


7° This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subseribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


J 
This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 





Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
~ * & 


Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. — 
‘The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 
should find a place in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
hold in America.” 





Religious Notices 


Po ligious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 








LAY COLLEGE FOR C HRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 


Pega AN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
inboeen the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; gue temperance 
homes and rye houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen’s 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


, Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Published every Thursday, 
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H. assimcng & SONS’ ita. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 


All oe. nses 

Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 

and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


8275 to *490 
Programs and infor. 
mation furnished upon 
appite ation. 
ndependent Tickets 
ivery where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers, 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Ovposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WAWBEEK LODCE 


Hotel and Cottages. Best located, most attractive, and 
one of the best conducted resorts in 
THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men taking 
vacation, teachers and clergymen. Address 
URIAH WELCH, WAWBEEK, N.Y. 











Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. 825 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





Educational 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. ; New York, 

Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. ; Raced 

Agenc y Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & & Co. 














TH EOLOGICAL 








Connec TICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa 
tion address Prof. H. M. ScorT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, U1. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
hi hest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in 

vites correspondence as to*facilities and advantages. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 
The Faculty will meet a ants for admission in the 


president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. A 
The opening address by the ‘Rev. MARVIN R. VIN 


| CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 


at 4 P. 
I to be present at the opening. 





Thursday, Sept. 
Students are urg 











lowships are awarded. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover “Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 


History and Homiletics, there are elec tive courses in the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages 


Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel 
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Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. For catalogues 


and information apply to 


Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





COLBY ACADEMY. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 
(For Both Sexes.) 


A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GLLE, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. MH. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the ‘$100 a year plan.’”’ 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for Catalogues. 

{, CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
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Educational 








Vv ERMONT 





VERMONT, $ ST. JOHNSBU RY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADETITIY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 








VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 

Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, P rincipal. 





M ASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 


opens Sept. 7. Pr catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE 





. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study. The - hol 
arship sound and much attention given to detail 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, \F R AMING HAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and - and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSE TI TS, 5, BRA ADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
womeh. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, .BR IDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall corm opens Wednesday, Oct. For e ireulars 
addre EDMUND H. BENNET » Dean. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Liters ary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashb —y.~ Mass. Co-Educational, New Build 
ings. ymunasium. Well-equipped Laborato 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. 
#200 a year. Send for Cataloque. 
H.'s. . COWE L ‘L., A. M., PRINCIPAL. 








For both sexes. Prepares for 


Tabor College and Seientifie Institu- 

A ademy, Coubitbent a ipa ae 
M arion “ sony Pht reasonable. 
Mass. D ANA M. Deora me Principal. 

M ASSACHUSETTS, Wage ESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymne asiam. — “are cinder trac 64th 
year begins Sept. 8, - ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOV ER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, max oy and | 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
tegular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sic al. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63a year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls teams io. 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- | 
tages. For circulars, aaron 
Rh. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with speczad paerente to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are yousg people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
c ‘orrespondence may be taken as a special course. 
SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 

the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and ed ppt! constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Frets 
H. E. ees Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





No ambitious girl 
need go abroad for study in music — 
not even “to be finished.’’ The 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica’ Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hace, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 
1. Its special care of health. 
Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 


long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent | 


of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 





Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated | 
| Catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) | 


C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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NEW York, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thoroug))|y 
endowed — institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women iy 
this country, 
Founded in) 1868 
by Henry Weils, 
| Esq. (originator « 

the Wells- F: 
Express Co.), ar 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
gifts from him aud 
from Mr. Edwin b 
Morgan. The pro 
gress of this ‘co! 
lege has been rapid and it has been . constantly broaden 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur 
yassed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
ntend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection, Address 

WILLIAM E' VERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 














NEW Yor K, Pi EEKSKII. L. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara 
tion for college or business. P i i catalogue —_ 838 

.W RIGHT, ; M. 





NEW ‘York, ?P OUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Pre cas gd 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, NY 





NEW ‘Yor K, PEEKSKILL. 

THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADES1Y 
64th Vear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fall ag Se 4 ag 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, 





NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


FOR BUSINESS 
[+ sH0 r Sakae Peras.Pee 
ms i Law, Letter 


~~ hand, ete. shonongaly by 
your own HOME, Success guar- 
anteed every earnest student. 
Wegiveauseful,NoneyMaking 
Edueation which leads to a 








dans wi = 
it. Catalog free, gt. B STRA TON 
Tria! lesson 10cJ47 College B Koffal 


——————— aeenepaaiseensamiayeisana 
CONNECTICU 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and ges 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, lemubtiae 


RHODE ISL: A N D 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hal). 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Ilus 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEER, D. D., Prin., 

East Greenw ich, R. 


NEW J ERSE Y 





NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
A good gymnasium takes the place of a 
school physician with us. General and 
special gymnastic training is a part of the 
daily routine. 
We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 
parents should visit the school. 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 
Lieut. Blanton C. Welsh, West Point, ’82, Com’d’t. 


OHTO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 








ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
nine 9 of ln T ST UNIVERSITY. 


ey aw Y wee 
day srenings For For’ or informations address E! Imer E. Bare 
rett, LL. Washington Street, Chicago, 
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DR. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2. 
net. See Advertisement on page 171. } 
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NE of the special religious oppor- 

tunities which the summer brings 

is the chance to cut athwart the 
conventional lines of one’s church-going. 
It is profitable, now and then, to breathe 
a different spiritual atmosphere from 
that to which one is accustomed. If 
those who travel about will keep their 
eyes open they will find these opportuni- 
ties directly in their way, and often those 
who stay at home, through the reduction 
n the number of services in their own 
church, have the same privilege. A broad- 
ening of the horizon, a larger sympathy 
with various forms of Christian work are 
sure to come from such contact with 
other types of Christians. Attend a 
Methodist camp meeting or a Unitarian 
grove conference. Look up an open air 
service, a rescue mission or a Seaman’s 
Bethel. Drop into the prayer meeting of 
some body of Christians who do not bear 
your denominational name. Enter heart- 
ily into whatever union services may 
have been planned in the interest of a 
common Christianity. When one finds 
out how other people worship and serve 


‘their Maker he is sure to be the gainer. 


The General Conference of Christian 
Workers—the last of the three great 
summer assemblages at Northfield—has 
opened successfully and will continue un- 
til Aug. 16. Mr. Moody seems more anx- 
ious than ever this year to secure a large 
attendance from the churches. In some 
of the Connecticut Valley churches his 
appeal has been read from the pulpit to 
the assembled congregations, and pastors 
have joined their request to that of Mr. 
Moody that there may be a ready response 
on the part of their people to the special 
privileges so near a hand. We repeat 
what we have often said, that in our judg- 
ment those who desire a deepening of their 
Christian experience can ill afford to ig- 
nore altogether the influences emanating 
from Northfield. Mr. Moody has no de- 
sire to set up an institution to compete 
with or take the place of the Christian 
churches of the land. Often, at the close 
of his conferences, he asks those present 
what they are going to take back to their 
homes in the way of impulse to better 
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service. Unless one can better find else- 
where that which recruits his spiritual 
life and opens his eyes to numerous lines 
of Christian activity in different parts of 
the world he would better give at least a 
day or two of his summer vacation to 
Northfield. 


Fresh testimony to the worth of Ameri- 
can missionaries and their work in the 
Turkish empire has just been offered by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D. C. L., LL. D., in 
his volume, Impressions of Turkey. The 
author is a distinguished archeologist 
and has been studying Asia Minor and its 
different peoples for twelve years by per- 
sonal investigation. Among his utter- 
ances about our missionaries is the fol- 
lowing: 

Beginning with a prejudice against their 
work, I was driven by the force of facts and 
experience to the opinion that the mission has 
been the strongest, as well as most beneficent, 
influence in causing the movement toward civ- 
ilization, which has been perceptible in vary- 
ing degrees among all the peoples of Turkey, 
but which has been zealously opposed and 
almost arrested by the present sultan with the 
support of the six European Powers [p. xi). 
He also points out the error of those who 
occasionally assert that our missionaries 
forced themselves into Turkey against 
the will of the government and have no 
claim to protection. In fact they stand 
on so firma basis of treaties, special en- 
actments and concessions that the most 
ingenious Turkish official can find no flaw 
init. The mission policy always has, as 
hesays, ‘studiously and consistently been 
non-political, and has zealously inculcated 
the doctrine of non-resistance and obedi- 
ence to the existing government.” But 
it has had a powerful political influence, 
as inevitable as indirect, by its mere illus- 
tration of the higher Christian civiliza- 
tion. His witness to the value of mis- 
sions in general and of our missions in the 
Turkish empire in particular is as reassur- 
ing as it is hearty and voluntary. We 
commend his book to those who see no 
value in missions. 

Elsewhere we comment upon certain 
statements by ex-Secretary of State J. W. 
Foster respecting our foreign relations. 
In the same interview he acknowledges 
that on July 25, the same being Sunday, 
hespent the day with Sir Richard Webster, 
the attorney-general of the British cabi- 
net, conferring with him on the points of 
law involved in the Bering Sea seal con- 
troversy. Mr. Foster is a Presbyterian 
layman of highest character, and as a 
public official he never has hesitated to 
proclaim to the world his religious con- 
victions. It will be remembered that he 
was our first choice for the position of 
United States minister to Turkey, not 
only because of his experience as a diplo- 
mat, but because it was known that he 
was an intelligent Christian layman. 
Therefore this Sunday conference be- 
comes the more significant. Presumably 
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there were peculiar circumstances that 
justified the use of the day for the pur- 
pose to Mr. Foster’s conscience, but at 
the same time is it not a straw showing 
how the stream is running? Congress 
during the recent session has not always 
rested on the first day of the week. The 
leading Republican politician of the State 
of New York has so constantly taken 
Sunday as a time to confer with his lieu- 
tenants that their conferences have be- 
come notorious and the theme of public 
jesting. The British attorney-general’s 
opinions will be more just and safe six 
days in the week if he rests on the seventh 
day, and our diplomats will better serve 
this country by recognizing the time- 
honored uses of Sunday. 


The Hampton Conference of Negro 
workers at Hampton Institute, July 21-23, 
was a marked success. The whole Atlan- 
tic slope, from Massachusetts to Florida, 
as well as the Gulf States, was repre- 
sented, largely by graduates of the insti- 
tute, who were born and have grown up 
in freedom. The report of Mr. F. M. 
Fitch, whom the school sent out to study 
the condition of the Negroes in Virginia, 
where naturally its influence is strongest, 
was encouraging, especially in showing a 
steady increase of industry and property 
holding. Dr. Frissell, the chairman of 
the conference, in his address urged the 
importance of the purchase of real estate 
while it is still to be secured at reasonable 
rates in the South. The emphasis of duty 
and opportunity was put by every speaker 
upon the need of industrial training and 
property holding as a basis for the growth 
in power and influence of the race, and 
little or nothing was said of politics. We 


“print elsewhere the recommendations of 


the conference. Upon this basis of charac- 
ter, evidenced by honesty, purity, labor 
and accumulation, a place of influence 
and partnership in the national life will 
certainly be built in which the race may 
dwell securely. 


It is now proposed to transfer the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day to the last 
Sunday in May. The advocates of the 
change claim that Memorial Day already 
has become an ordinary holiday so far 
that its distinctive meaning is largely lost 
to sight, and soon will be gone altogether. 
It is hoped by transferring the celebration 
of the day to a Sunday to prevent its 
memorial features from being thrown 
into the background by those of the or- 
dinary holiday, and also to gain from the 
sacredness of the day an additional and 
appropriate solemnity for the customary 
memorial exercises. On the other hand, 
it is urged that to observe this anniver- 
sary on a Sunday will involve irreverence 
and often the actual desecration of the 
day by well-meant but inappropriate pub- 
lic demonstrations; that there is need of 
a public holiday at about the time of year 
when Memorial Day occurs; and that the 
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special ceremonies of the occasion do not 
and cannot require more than a portion 
of the day, the balance of which upon a 
week day may properly be spent as a 
holiday. We offer no strong objection to 
the proposed change, yet we incline to re- 
gard the present time of observance as 
more satisfactory. It needs to be remem- 
bered that a generation has grown up to 
which the war is not a memory but only 
a name, and that, reverent although its 
members are in spirit towards the observy- 
ances of Memorial Day, they hardly can 
be expected to maintain them after the 
survivors of the war are gone. Perhaps 
then an ordinary holiday, observed with 
less sadness of ceremony but distinctly 
in honor of the saviours of our country, 
may seem as truly appropriate as it will 
be more natural. 


The Next International Council 

It may seem a trifle early to turn public 
thought in the direction of the Interna- 
tional Council to be held in Boston in 
1899, but, inasmuch as the closing years 
of this century will probably witness no 
other gathering approximating it in sig- 
nificance and importance to Congrega- 
tionalists the world over, it is proper to 
eall attention to preparations now well 
under way. -We are glad to be able to 
report a commendable degree of zeal and 
foresight on the part of those officials 
charged with the arrangements for it. 
So far as direct denominational action 
bearing upon it goes, the initiative was 
taken at the last meeting of our National 
Council, that in Syracuse, in October, 
1895. A committee was then appointed, 
consisting of twenty-five prominent min- 
isters and laymen, with Samuel B. Capen, 
Esq., of Boston as chairman. In order to 
facilitate its work the committee in due 
season appointed eleven of its members 
to constitute an executive committee, 
whose most important office thus far has 
been the creation of a sub-committee on 
program, consisting of Rev. Drs. George A. 
Gordon, P. 8S. Moxom, A. H. Bradford, 
Arthur Little, A. E. Dunning and H. A. 
Hazen. 

This committee has already prepared 
outlines to serve as a basis for the ma- 
terial from which the final program will 
be made up. Of course, the topics cannot 
be definitely announced for some time 
yet, but the final outcome of the commit- 
tee’s labor will be a series of subjects 
dealing with the great and vital concerns 
of modern theology and sociology, with 
peculiar Congregational problems and op- 
portunities and with the wide realm of 
missionary activity at home and abroad. 
The tendency in such large gatherings 
always is to crowd the program. This is 
a mistake from many points of view. To 
some extent aid in the selection of sub- 
jects is to be had from the careful and 
elaborate outline prepared by our Eng- 
lish brethren for the first International 
Council, held in London in 1891. It will 
be difficult for the American committee 
to exceed the thoroughness of the prep- 
aration for that occasion, but, inasmuch 
as eight years will have elapsed between 
the two councils, it is probable that the 
coming one will be asked to consider 
many new topics suggested by the swift 
intellectual and industrial development 
of this last decade of the century. 
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The council will be -in session, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, for eight working 


days which will carry it to Thursday or’ 


Friday of the following week. The exact 
dates will be selected by the English 
brethren, who in 1891 accorded to our 
representatives the choice of the season 
of the year most acceptable to them. It 
is probable, however, that extremely hot 
weather, for which our brethren from 
across the sea have no special fondness, 
will be avoided. The difficulty will be 
not to clash with the spring and autumn 
State and national meetings, as well as 
with the procession of educational anni- 
versaries, but the first ten days in June 
seem to fulfill, in many respects, the con- 
ditions desired quite as well as any other 
similar period during the year. This 
would give our English friends oppor- 
tunity, after the adjournment of the coun- 
cil, to visit colleges and theological semi- 
naries and to travel throughout the coun- 
try at a pleasant season of the year. 

The London Council was composed of 
300 delegates, 100 from England, 100 from 
America and 100 from all other lands. 
In view of the growth of the denomina- 
tion the size of the 1899 council will prob- 
ably be increased, perhaps even doubled, 
the same proportions, however, obtaining. 
It is the turn of England to select the 
preacher. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Goodwin of Chicago represented us in 
this capacity at London. America, how- 
ever, will have the honor of furnishing 
the presiding officer, and although nom- 
inations at this early date may not be in 
order, we are confident that not a few are 


hoping that Dr. Storrs will be selected to 


fulfill a funetion for which in the judg- 
ment of the entire denomination he pos- 
sesses exceptional qualifications. 

The place of meeting also remains to be 
determined. By that time the new Con- 
gregational House will have arisen upon 
Beacon Street and if its hall is sufficiently 
large some of the sessions no doubt will 
be held there. At any rate, that will be 
the official headquarters and the denom- 
ination ought to be thankful that it has 
in prospect a structure worthy to serve in 
that capacity. It would be fitting that 
the new Old South Chureh should be 
opened for many of the sessions, while if 
larger structures are needed for the great 
rallies they are at hand in Tremont 
Temple and Mechanics Hall. There is 
likelihood that the important work of pro- 
viding entertainment and of arranging 
details may be assumed by the Boston 
Congregational Club, representing, as it 
does so well, the churches of the metro- 
politan district. 

The composition of the American dele- 
gation is a matter of some interest. In 
1891 the 100 men who went abroad to rep- 
resent us were selected in this way: Each 
state, through its organization, appointed 
one man, the benevolent societies and 
theological seminaries each had the same 
privilege; the remainder of the delegates, 
constituting about one-half of the entire 
body, were selected by a committee of the 
National Council. Whether the same 
method will obtain in the choice of the 
American representatives in 1899 remains 
to be seen. It worked, on the whole. ad- 
mirably as respects the London Council. 

The next meeting of our Triennial 
Council, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
next year, assumes all the more impor- 
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tance because of the International Coun- 
cil of the following year, for at the Port- 
land meeting the committee appointed at 
Syracuse will be expected to report and 
receive further instructions. Already a 
few delegates to the Portland council 
have been chosen, and at the autumn 
meetings of State and local bodies doubt- 
less many more appointments will be 
made. We trust that unusual care will 
be taken to secure the ablest and wisest 
ministerial and lay representatives at Port- 
land of our churches. The brethren on 
the northwestern Pacific coast are cher- 
ishing large expectations with reference 
to the meeting. With traditional West- 
ern hospitality they will do all in their 
power to make it a conspicuous success. 
May it prove to be that, and may it pave 
the way for an International Council the 
following year which in brillianey and 
effectiveness and in its influence upon 
Congregational interests throughout the 
world shall eclipse even the remarkably 
successful gathering in London. 


Sabbath Rest for Christian and 
for Citizen 


There is a Sabbath question and a Sun- 
day question—a question of the covenant 
relation to Jehovah and of the common 
rest day of organized society. If the first 
be denied there is still practical necessity 
for the second. One is the distinctive 
mark of the Church of God; the other is 
at once a cause and an instrument of civ- 
ilization. Although one has developed 
out of the other it is necessary for clear 
thought to keep them separate. 

The covenant Sabbath in the Hebrew 
church was the seal of God’s relation to 
his people. ‘“‘I gave them my Sabbaths, 
to be a sign between me and them that 
they might know that I am the Lord that 
sanctify them.’’ These days of rest spoke 
of creation and deliverance. They put 
man’s work in relation to God’s work, 
suggesting in the recurring succession 
of the weeks his effort and his rest. They 
held before his people the remembtance 
of their fathers’ toil and God’s deliverance 
as a motive to compassion. ‘Thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God’ 
brought thee out thence... therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath day.” 

Parallel to this was the teaching of the 
Spirit of God in the New Testament 
church. The Lord’s Day, under the guid- 
ance of the teaching Spirit, at once super- 
seded and fulfilled the Jewish Sabbath. 
It was a sign of personal relation to 
Christ. It told of his finished work and 
of his entering into rest in rising from 
the dead. It called to worship, while it 
suggested works of charity and mercy 
in the remembrance of the deliverance 
wrought by his perfected sacrifice. This 
Sabbath of the Christian dispensation, 
drawing its origin and inspiration from 
the risen Lord, every true disciple will be 
glad to keep. It is a day of joy, of wor- 
ship, of ministration. There is no shadow 
of asceticism upon it. We honor it in the 
spirit in which Jesus kept his Sabbath days 
in reverent gladness. 

With the other festival, the Sabbath of 
the citizen, the case is different. It is to 
the church that the State owes its rest 
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day. but from the point of view of the 
State the Sunday is only incidentally a 
Christian festival. It is a day of rest—a 
day in which, therefore, all noisy occupa- 
tic ns are to be discouraged, all unnecessary 
business stopped, the rights of worshipers 
protected, those who would use the special 
opportunities of the day for unfair busi- 
ness competition forbidden to take advan- 
tage of their neighbor. The State acts 
upon the accumulated experience of the 
race, and this goes to show that one day 
of rest in seven is the best ordering of 
time. It adapts itself to long-established 
usages, therefore it chooses its day of rest 
in accordance with the habits of a major- 
ity of its citizens. It conserves all whole- 
some influences, therefore it protects and 
encourages the worship of the churches. 
Thus far it goés—beyond this point it can- 
not in America go safely. The worst thing 
that could happen to the churches would 
be a law compelling every one to go to 
chureh, The worst thing that could happen 
for the diffusion of the spirit of Christian 
Sabbath-keeping would be the invasion of 
the realm of purely Christian privilege by 
the civil law. 

It is important to keep these two festi- 
vals of weekly rest distinct in our thought. 
The first depends upon individual choice, 
but to the second we must seek to win the 
support of every good citizen, whether he 
calls himself a Christian or an unbeliever. 
It is not a question of religion or of wor- 
ship, but of order, of mental health and 
bodily efficiency, of social content and the 
advance of civilization. 





The President and the Civil 
Service 


That there has been some doubt about 
the loyalty of President McKinley to the 
best interests of the civil service is unde- 
niable. The assertions of some leading 
believers in the spoils system that he soon 
would abolish certain of the most impor- 
tant regulations protecting the civil serv- 
ice from successful attack evidently have 
been sincere. But the President has dis- 
gusted the spoilsmen, delighted the re- 
formers, and surprised almost everybody 
by approving certain amendments to the 
rules of the civil service which are not 
only distinct steps in advance but also of 
exceptional importance. 

The most noteworthy is that which pro- 
hibits removals without the filing of 
specific charges and assures the person 
to be removed an opportunity to make 
defense. Another is that which includes 
all custom houses in the classified service, 
and, although a few additional places have 
been put upon the list of exceptions to the 
rules, the goverment printing office, the 
bureau of engraving and printing, the 
chiefs of divisions, the chief clerks and 
the other classes expected by the spoils- 
men to be surrendered to them once more 
remain beyond their reach under the safe 
protection of the law. 

The best feature of the situation, after 
all, is the assurance which it affords that 
the present policy is to be lasting. It has 
now been affirmed by a president of each 
of the two great parties. The attack of 
the Republican as well as that of the 
Democratic spoilsmen upon it has been 
repelled effectively, and no such assault 
ever can be made again with an equal 
hope of success. Moreover, those who 
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have supposed President McKinley to be, 
in spite of his many good qualities, a 
weak man, too easily influenced and too 
much of a partisan to be depended upon 
to uphold the integrity of the civil service, 
now need have no doubt that he possesses 
trustworthy firmness and that the in- 
tegrity of the nation is safe in his keep- 
ing. 

When one looks back only a quarter of 
a century the wholesome progress of pub- 
lie opinion in respect to the nature and re- 
lations of our civil service is apparent. 
There is much still to discourage the pa- 
triot, but it only needs a reasonably com- 
prehensive and impartial study of recent 
history to convince one that the forces of 
righteousness are asserting themselves 
among us and slowly yet surely are pre- 
vailing. 


Have We Learned the Lesson 

The oracles of trade are prophesying 
better days. Long waiting is to have its 
due reward. Confidence grows. Enter- 
prise enlarges its outlook and capital 
loosens its purse-strings. The air is clear- 
ing after the financial storm, and pros- 
perity is ready to spread its wings for 
flight. Stocks are rising, the earnings of 
railroads show a good increase. The har- 
vests promise richly, and the markets of 
the world seem likely to demand their 
product. Exports have never been so 
large, and the treasury is full of gold. 

We who believe in the providential or- 
dering of the world believe that God has 
lessons for men to learn from the experi- 
ence of adversity. He does not lightly 
afflict the children of men, and his with- 
drawals of prosperity are special lessons 
in his school. Any other theory of the 
world would give its ownership to chance 
or evil. 

Have we as a people sought or found 
the lessons of these pinching times which 
we would fain believe are past? God 
meant that we should weigh the material 
and the spiritual and compare their value. 
Have we learned how much the spirit’s 
needs outweigh those of the flesh? Have 
we discovered that no experience of earth’s 
loss or sorrow can make faith less precious 
or the delight of God’s presence less a 
reality ? 

The companionship of loss and uncer- 
tainty was meant to impress upon us the 
opportunity of helpfulness which life 
brings. Shall we be able to carry over 
into prosperous times more of the sense 
of brotherhood and the privilege of minis- 
try? Our gifts for charity and evangeli- 
zation have been curtailed and have often 
cost us much self-sacrifice. Will their 
tide rise with the rising of the tide of 
business progress, so that the straitened 
work of churches and of missions may 
be enlarged again ? 

It was meant that we should learn a true 
economy, not parsimonious and cheese- 
paring niggardliness, but a right estimate 
of the uses of wealth and of its oppor- 
tunities. Will there be a recurrence of 
extravagant living and still more waste- 
ful speculation? It is a bad sign, we fear, 
that governmental extravagance has not 
ceased, that it hardly seems to enter into 
the thoughts of legislators that such a 
thing as saving money for the public falls 
within their scope of duty. No stranger 
would have guessed in reading the jere- 
miads of the newspapers upon the diffi- 
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culties of the time that the words applied 
to the gay streets and costly living of our 
cities. Have we learned any lesson from 
hard times except that if ‘our luck” 
should turn we would spend upon our 
whims and shows more freely than the 
present pinch makes possible? 

The lessons of prevision, of sober 
thought, of care in making and diligence 
in keeping law, of pity and forbearance 
and strict justice between nation and 
nation and man and man—have we learned 
any of these? If not, the prosperity so 
earnestly desired, whose foreshadowings 
even make us glad as in the sungleams 
after night’s darkness, may bring us no 
blessing but a curse. 





Victories of Faith 

That history repeats itself is a saying 
as true as it is trite. Indeed it has be- 
come trite because it is so true. And no- 
where else is it more true than in spirit- 
ual things in general or in relation to the 
victories of faith in particular. All the 
way down through the religious history 
of our race men have been winning them. 
If the record of spiritual progress con- 
tains the sad story of many a grave and 
even shameful defeat, it also has its 
brighter side. It tells of thousands of 
honorable, and often brilliant, successes 
which God’s earthly servants have won in 
his name. We have full right to all the 
encouragement which this fact contains. 

The men and women who won them 
have been just such men and women as 
we are. Their endowments in respect to 
nature, circumstances, external moral 
influences, temptations and encourage- 
ments have not differed essentially from 
our own. We have no trials or burdens 
unknown to them in principle, although 
outward forms may vary from generation 
to generation. They had no aid which we 
may not have. Indeed, it is a fair claim 
that the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
among men has removed some _hin- 
drances which in early times had to be 
encountered and has supplied some ad- 
vantages which then were unknown. 

Their foes were the same substantially 
as ours. They knew the power of inward 
temptation as truly as we know it. They 
had to encounter as fierce and diversified 
an external hostility, in the main, as that 
which any one of us has to face. Human 
nature changes little from age to age and 
its devices against the spread of right- 
eousness in our time, even the intellec- 
tual arguments which it advances in oppo- 
sition, are seldom novel. 

The source and the means of their vic- 
tories also were the same as our own. 
The same unchangeable and all-powerful 
God sustained and empowered them who 
still reigns and rules throughout the uni- 
verse and still loves and helps his human 
children to do his will. Penitence, faith, 
prayer, the aid of the Holy Spirit and hon- 
est, loyal endeavor—the means of their 
success—are ours also, are as powerful 
as ever, and are, and always will remain, 
the only effectual ones. History will go 
on repeating itself thus so long as the 
world endures. 

Distance in time or space often lends a 
certain glamour to events which they 
lack when seen close at hand. We must 
not assume that the great, grand victories 
of faith all were won long ago. On the 
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contrary, they are scattered all the way 
down along the path of history. They 
are being won today. We too may win 
them. And let it never be forgotten that, 
as some which now seem noble and bril- 
liant to us did not impress those who won 
them as specially remarkable, so when we 
seem to ourselves to be merely doing or- 
dinary duties as well as we can, men may 
look back hereafter and thank God for 
an example of conspicuous fidelity. 


Current History 
Secretary Gage’s [lessage 

The welcome given to Secretary of the 
Treasury Gage by Boston’s representative 
business men, the governor of the com- 
monwealth, and the mayor of Boston, 
last week revealed how widespread and 
deep is the satisfaction in the business 
world because an experienced banker of 
unblemished character and broadest hu- 
man sympathy is at the helm of the most 
important administrative department of 
our government. Mr. Gage’s address, 
while it lacked that definite statement of 
fiscal policy which many would - have 
liked to hear, nevertheless was so full of 
good sense and a spirit of rational opti- 
mism that it encouraged all who heard or 
read it at the same time that it demon- 
strated the ability of the secretary to 
express himself in correct and forceful 
language. Secretary Gage’s remarks re- 
specting trusts and great combinations of 
capital especially deserve to be quoted 
for their breadth of vision and courage: 

We need not ignore the fact that there are 
many wounds to be cured, excited passions to 
be calmed and many misunderstandings to be 
composed. Nor is it passing strange that this 
should be so. Within the limits of half a 
lifetime industrial methods and _ processes 
have been revolutionized, combinations, in 
labor, in trade, in manufactures, have super- 
seded to a degree the former processes of in- 
dividual movement. It is philosophical to 
believe that they are all evolutionary—tend- 
ing to a final and a higher general good, but in 
their immediate effects they produce incidental 
injury in many directions. 

Perceiving the injury, the hurt ery out and 
cannot be persuaded that any good can come 
out of so great an evil. Time will do much 
to restore, and the natural laws, everywhere 
operating, will bring in at last their compensa- 
tion. In the meantime, our statute laws must 
learn, not to repress the operation of a natural 
law which is supreme over man-made laws, 
but they must learn to justly check and pun- 
ish those who, grasping the new elements of 
power, pervert them into agencies of injustice 
and oppression. 

The Future of Silver 

At a time when wheat is rising in value 
and selling for about seventy-five to eighty 
cents per bushel it doubtless is discourag- 
ing to those who insisted that silver and 
wheat were sure to rise and fallin value 
together to see that commercial bars of 
silver sold for 578 cents an ounce in New 
York last week and in London at an even 
lower price. That is, the value of silver 
in one of our silver dollars the day that 
silver sold in the markets of the world at 
this record-breaking price was just a 
fraction over 444 cents. The explanation 
of this, of course, is the cessation of all 
demand for silver from the Orient, espe- 
cially India, the depression consequent 
upon the news of the fabulous deposits of 
gold in British Canadian territory and 
the constant stream of gold which is flow- 
ing forth from South Afriea. This marked 
and persistent decline in the value of sil- 
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ver must affect unfavorably such coun- 
tries as Mexico if they persist in adher- 
ence to the silver standard. Recent re- 
ports from the city of Mexico state that 
if silver remains at anything like its pres- 
ent value or decreases the Government 
will be forced to secure a larger revenue 
in some way, in order to meet interest 
charges, and merchants must depend 
more and more upon local industries for 
their supplies. 

The special commission sent abroad by 
President McKinley to arrange for a 
monetary conference seems to have won 
both French and British consent to send 
delegates to such a gathering to be held 
in Washington next fall, but that the 
British delegates will have authority to 
commit their government to any change 
of standard is not at all probable. 

The way in which the Democratic party, 
where it is controlled by an unprincipled 
leader like Senator Gorman, intends to 
deal with the monetary question in future 
is clearly indicated by the plank in the 
platform adopted by the convention of 
Maryland Democrats held last week in 
Baltimore. This says that the Democrats 
of Maryland believe ‘in honest money, 
the gold and silver money of the Constitu- 
tion, in the coinage of both metals with- 
out discrimination against either, and a 
standard dollar of final payment and re- 
demption.”’ This will satisfy neither the 
Bryan wing of the party, which has a defi- 
nite ratio to which it adheres, nor that 
wing of the party that stands by the In- 
dianapolis platform, which is pledged to 
the gold standard. 


Japan, Hawaii and the United States 

Japan has accepted the offer made by 
Hawaii to arbitrate the dispute between 
the countries. That is, she has stated her 
belief in the principle of arbitration of in- 
ternational differences and her willingness 
to begin negotiations for a settlement 
thus. Whether, when the representatives 
of the two countries come to discuss the 
details of the matter they may not differ 
as to the scope of the authority of the 
arbitration tribunal remains to be seen. 
This laudable decision does not in any 
way affect the problem of the future rela- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States, for, whatever the decision of the 
court may be respecting Hawaii’s right to 
restrict Japanese immigration at will or 
to impose a tax on sake, the beverage of 
the Japanese, it will not alter Japan’s 
views respecting the non-desirability of 
Hawaii being annexed to or merged in the 
United States, or the right of our Govern- 
ment to discriminate against the Japanese 
inhabitants of Hawaii should we proceed 
to annex. Reliable interviews with Mar- 
quis Ito, the ex-prime minister of Japan, 
now in Paris, published during the past 
week do not confirm the opinion that 
Japan is planning to resort. to anything 
more than a diplomatic protest against 
annexation. He holds that the past rela- 
tions of the two countries have been such 
that any thought of war is to be scouted, 
and he is also shrewd enough to see that 
Japan has far more to lose by a contro- 
versy than she can.possibly gain by the 
most favorable outcome of her contentions 
respecting Hawaii. Hon. J. W. Foster, the 
American diplomat, just before leaving 
London for home last week stated that his 
interchange of views with men of affairs 
in Europe showed a clear recognition by 
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them that our annexation of Hawaii was 
inevitable and not to be resisted by any 
European power. Honolulu is reported 
to be in a state of ferment, feeling for and 
against annexation revealing itself in ex- 
cited public gatherings and in discussions 
in the public press, while the presence of 
unusually large fleets of British, Japanese 
and American men-of-war in the harbor 
adds to the tension. Mr. Cramp, the well- 
known American shipbuilder, has just re- 
turned from a visit to the leading Euro- 
pean shipbuilding yards, and the interview 
with him sent broadcast with its state- 
ments respecting the work now under way 
in Europe that, within a year, will give 
Japan three battleships, four armored 
cruisers, two protected cruisers and nearly 
twenty torpedo boats will have the effect 
of making our people realize as they never 
have before that Japan is sparing no ex- 
pense to become one of the controlling 
factors in the Pacific, and that whatever 
may be the parity of standing of our navy 
and her navy at the present time within a 
year we shall be distanced. 


Great Britain’s Preference for Her Colonies 

Not long before Sir Wilfred Laurier 
sailed for London to join with the pre- 
miers of the British colonies in contrib- 
uting by their presence one of the most 
significant features of the queen’s jubilee 
and to discuss with them and with Mr. 
Chamberlain the future relations of Great 
Britain to her colonies, he induced the 
Canadian Parliament to enact a tariff 
law ordering that during the next twelve 
months countries which admit Canadian 
produce free of duty shall have a reduc- 
tion of 124 per cent. on the rates imposed 
upon their products, and subsequently a 
reduction of 25 per cent. This being a dis- 
tinct bid for the trade of Great Britain 
and her only free trade colony, New South 
Wales, British officials and manufacturers 
at first felt that there was nothing to do 
but to rejoice with exceeding joy that 
Canadian markets were to be open to 
them more freely, and that, too, without 
any radical modification of the traditional 
free trade policy of Great Britain. But 
when they came to examine the treaties 
of commerce and navigation concluded 
with Belgium in 1862 and with Prussia 
and the German Zollverein in 1865, they 
found that owing to the peculiar construc- 
tion of those treaties Great Britain’s ac- 
ceptance of Canada’s offer would compel 
Canada to give Germany and Belgium 
like rates without receiving in turn any 
trade concessions from those continental 
protection countries. 

Since the jubilee ceremonies ended Sir 
Wilfred Laurier has been conferring with 
the British officials, endeavoring to induce 
them to ‘denounce ’’—to use technical lan- 
guage—these treaties, and he at last has 
succeeded, for dispatches from Berlin and 
Belgium tell of the formal notice given 
by Great Britain to the Belgian and Ger- 
man governments that after July 30, 1898, 
Great Britain will not be bound by the 
treaties in question. This is a great per- 
sonal triumph for Sir Wilfred Laurier; it 
will in time give British manufacturers 
and traders great advantage over all 


' others shipping their products to Canada; 


and it is the first ripe fruit to fall from 
the tree of imperial unity. At the same 
time it is somewhat of a modification of 
the theory of trade which Cobden and his 
disciples induced the British people to ac- 
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cept years ago. Great Britain now dis- 
tinetly says that she prefers to deal, so 
far as she can, with her colonies rather 
than with Germany or Belgium. Realiz- 
ne the drift toward protection on the 
European and American continents, and 
feeling the competition of nations that 
were not formidable when the free trade 
theory was accepted as the national com- 
mercial policy, British statesmen now see 
that it is wiser to preserve imperial unity 
and trade than it is to adhere blindly to 
any economic theory in order that a rep- 
utaution for consistency may be preserved. 
If one wishes to know how this question 
appears toa British merchant and the rea- 
sous that have led the British Government 
to take such an unusual step he will do 
well to read the opening article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July. 


Great Britain’s Problems in India 

The decision of the British officials in 
India to suppress native journals and 
arrest editors guilty of inciting sedition 
is a measure of self-defense which is not 
surprising. But subsequent developments 
alone can prove whether the course is 
politic or impolitic. It is a policy that 
is by no means unanimously indorsed by 
the British press or by all the British in 
India. Cable messages from Bombay and 
Poona tell of the arrest last week of sev- 
eral of the most notorious offenders, the 
suppression of at least one newspaper, 
the searching of houses and the finding 
of concealed arms. 

The outbreak in the Chitral on the 
northwestern frontier of India seems to 
have been one of those sudden outbreaks 
oft fanaticism to which the hillsmen are 
subject whenever incited thereto by their 
religious leaders. In its proportions and 
ferocity it has been one of the most for- 
midable of recent years, and all of the 
British forces in the Punjaub province 
were sent to the front to battle with the 
fanatics. The outbreak may have been 
incited by emissaries from the discon- 
tented natives further south, or it may 
have been due to the plottings of Russians. 
In either case it is an incident full of omen. 


NOTES 


Norway’s national legislature has just with- 
drawn the ban against Roman Catholicism. 
The Jesuits are still excluded. 


Two of the Roman Catholic members of the 
Canadian Liberal ministry are under fire from 
the ultramontane press because they formally 
welcomed to the Province of Quebec the recent 
gathering of Jewish rabbis. 


Surprise can scarcely be felt by one who 
reads that correspondence is now under way 
between leaders of the Negro race in this 
country relative to the calling of a conference, 
in some Southern city, of representative Ne- 
groes to consider the matter of lynching. 


The trial for murder which ended at Green- 
field, Mass., last week with a verdict of guilty 
was a model of judicial procedure, a eredit to 
the officials who conducted it and the people 
whose servants they are. It was costly, to be 
sure, but cheap compared with the lynchings 
which so injure the good name and retard the 
prosperity of so many of the Southern States. 


American missionaries, merchants and pro- 
fessional men resident in Siam have joined in 
a strongly worded petition to President Mc- 
Kinley urging that Hon. John Barrett be 
retained as United States minister to Siam. 
Mr. Barrett’s record as a man, United States 
official and Christian layman is such that it 
would seem to be unwise for any change to be 
made on purely political grounds. 
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The Canadian ministry have decided to 
place a royalty tax upon all gold taken from 
claims already staked out in the Yukon gold 
fields, and to assert ownership of every alter- 
nate claim upon all rivers or creeks where 
gold hereafter may be discovered, the same to 
be sold or worked for the benefit of the public 
revenue. In this decision the Liberal minis- 
try is quite within its legal rights and may be 
preparing a great boon for the Canadian tax- 
payer. 

President Andrews of Brown University, 
recently forced to resign by the trustees, if 
he would retain self-respect and liberty of 
thought and speech, is to become president 
of the Cosmopolitan University, which John 
Brisben Walker, publisher of the Cosmopolitan 
and a pronounced free silver man, intends to 
establish on novel lines. The younger men on 
the faculty of Brown University have peti- 
tioned the corporation not to accept President 
Andrews’s resignation. ° 

Contracts for equipping the electric traction 
plant of the London Central Railway have 
just been awarded to American firms, and the 
Secretary of State for India, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons last week, 
said that the reason why the East Indian 
Railway, owned by the government had re- 
cently purchased 7,708 tons of rails from the 
Maryland Steel Company of Baltimore was 
because the lowest British bid was £8,675 
higher than the American. 

An expert, employed by the Federal bureau 
of labor, has started to investigate the condi- 
tions of life in the Alaskan gold fields, in order 
that he may report in time to inform those 
who plan to migrate there in the spring. So 
large is the amount of wealth which it is sup- 
posed the next steamer from St. Michaels will 
bring to Seattle that it has been deemed neces- 
sary by the Federal Government to order a 
revenue cutter to escort it down the coast and 
guard it from the attacks of robbers. 


Governor Tanner of Illinois has refused to 
pardon the Meadowcraft brothers, bankers in 
Chicago, who were sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for receiving money on deposit 
within thirty days of their failure and when 
they were aware of their insolvency. The 
firm has gained considerable notoriety through 
the press for questionable methods, and, al- 
though Governor Altgeld shortened the peni- 
tentiary term to two months, lovers of justice 
ean but rejoice that Governor Tanner refuses 
to make it less than that. 

There is official authority for the statement 
that in October representatives of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia and Japan 
will meet in Washington to discuss the re- 
ports of experts on the condition of the seal 
herds in the North Pacific and to formulate a 
system of regulating the seal fur industry 
which will tend to preserve it. Much of the 
credit for bringing this to pass is due to ex- 
Secretary of State J. W. Foster, who, just be- 
fore he sailed for home last week, stated that 
in his conferences with diplomats at St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris and London during the 
past months he has found none of that hostil- 
ity to the United States which rumor credits 
to European diplomats. 

The bituminous coal miners’ strike has taken 
on some new features. An hysterical appeal 
for aid for the miners, signed by the executive 
officials of some of the trades unions of the 
country, has been sent out and had little effect. 
The operators of the mines in and about Pitts- 
burg met last week and agreed upon terms 
which do not satisfy the workmen thereabouts. 
In West Virginia and Pennsylvania the judi- 
ciary has interfered in the controversy by 
granting sweeping injunctions prohibiting agi- 
tators from endeavoring to induce miners to 
strike. There is a disposition to ignore these 
injunctions, and if there is an attempt to en- 
force them bloodshed is likely to follow. As 
we go to press the officials of Pennsylvania 
are getting the militia in readiness for action, 
the civil authorities near Pittsburg having 
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intimated that they deem such action neces" 
sary. 





In Brief 


Expect our annual education number next 
week. 





So many of our friends have signified their 
appreciation of our new dress of type that it 
would hardly be civil in us not to say, ** Thank 
you.”’ 





We doubt whether any one can read with 
dry eyes the article by Mr. Bartlett on the 
brave young Norwegian pastor who has just 
died at Lowell. 





‘““My mind seems marvelously vacant.’ 
Happy man who, freed for a time from the 
cares of a busy city pastorate, can write thus 
from his vacation home in rural Maine! 





What a happy situation it is when it can be 
said of a church seeking a pastor, as it is be- 
ing said of a church near Boston, ‘* The man 
called was the first candidate whom the com- 
mittee heard.”’ 

tev. Dr. James Martineau drafted the ad- 
dress which the Unitarians of England pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria. This would seem 
to silence the renewed report that he intends 
to repudiate formally the title Unitarian. 





To be classified with other suggestive and 
useful literature touching the Sunday ques- 
tion is our recently issued July Handbook. 
It contains a plea by Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of Union Seminary for a rational and 
Christian observance of the Lord’s Day. It 
is just the thing to scatter in congregations 
and Sunday schools, and it costs but a trifle. 





In place of the Scripture lesson Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale read to his Boston congregation 
last Sunday the new sayings of Jesus, com- 
menting as he read them. So great was his 
interest in the discovery that he wrote to his 
representative in London asking that a copy 
of the pamphlet just issued be dispatched to 
him at the earliest possible moment. Another 
proof of the widespread interest in Jesus and 
his words. 

Sensational journalism has set in circulation 
this summer no report which bears on its face 
more unmistakable evidence of its falsity than 
the rumor that Mr. Moody is to retire from 
evangelistic work. We should as soon think 
of Mr. Bryan’s ceasing to advocate free silver, 
or of Mr. Dike’s ceasing to champion divorce 
reform, or of Mr. Puddefoot’s abandoning his 
art of depicting frontier scenes in a way that 
moistens the eyes and unclasps the pocketbooks 
of his hearers. 

One of our most prominent colored clergy- 
men, Rev. Mahlon Van Horn of Newport, 
R. L., has been appointed by the President as 
consul to St. Thomas, W. I. His career as 
graduate of Lincoln University, pastor for 
years in Newport and holder of prominent 
city and State educational and political offices 
besides calling forth unanimous recommenda- 
tions from worthy sources among high offi- 
cials and business men gives assurance of the 
suitable representation of our Government 
among the islands of our southern waters. 





Immoderate speech often defeats its own 
ends. Here is our good friend Dr. Henry M. 
Field saying over his own initials in the Evan- 
gelist, “* An event over which all Europe is 
just now aghast with wonder and fear is an 
attempt to reach the north pole in a bal- 
loon!’’ We don’t know where the good doc- 
tor is spending his summer—certainly not in 
Europe or he would not picture the condition 
of the Europeans in such startling terms. A 
whole continent never pays so great a compli- 
ment to a single individual. 
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The American delegate to the International 
Anti-Alcohol Congress, which meets this sum- 
mer in Brussels, is Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of 
Boston, the author of the plan for scientific 
temperance education in publie schools. The 
special invitation from the congress to Mrs. 
Hunt is a timely recognition of her services in 
this regard. Temperance work has its due 
place also at Chautauqua, where a conference 
of five days has just been held, and at most of 
the daughters of Chautauqua—the many sum- 
mer schools and camp meetings which are of 
national or local importance the country over. 





We are glad to learn from a California dis- 
patch to the Chicago Record that Dr. C. O. 
Brown has requested the Bay Conference to 
reconsider his case, and that the request will 
probably be granted at the next meeting of the 
conference, to be held Tuesday, Aug. 10, at 
the First Congregational Chureh, San Fran- 
cisco. It is thought that it will at the same 
time ask the Chicago Association to join it in 
calling a council to decide the question of Con- 
gregational usage as to an association re- 
ceiving to its fellowship a member who has 
been suspended by another association of 
equal standing. In making the request of 
Bay Conference for a mutual council Dr. 
Brown recognizes the authority of the Bay 
Conference and seems to admit that the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations have pro- 
ceeded irregularly in admitting him to mem- 
bership. This was the position of the minor- 
ity in the Chicago Association, and is the 
position which we have taken from the first. 





We need not go West for trying times 
bridged by faith and good works. In the 
western part of our own State a small church, 
a year old, has just been recounting its bless- 
ings at its first anniversary, of which a re- 
port appears in our church news columns. 
Pledges which were made in order to aid all 
our benevolent societies have been met with 
anxiety in some cases, as will be judged by 
this bit of experience. One man testified that 
Saturday noon he did not know where his 
money was coming from for the Sunday fol- 
lowing, but his hens laid in the afternoon 
and he ‘“‘ redeemed his pledge.’’ Another had 
relied upon a like source for his income, and 
declared that his hens never laid so well be- 
fore. The hearts of hearers were still further 
gladdened by the announcement that the close 
of the year found no unpaid debt against the 
church. Possibly if the relations of ‘‘ biddies ”’ 
to benevolences were regarded more by our 
rural congregations bills would lose their ter- 
rors and occupy less of the attention of the 
finance committee. 





The amount of material in this paper bear- 
ing {pon the observance of Sunday will not 
escape the attention of our readers. . We have 
brought it together with a view to fostering 
sober thought with regard to one of the most 
important questions of the hour. We do not 
believe that the first day of the week will 
ever, in this country, become like unto the 
others, but there is always danger that it will 
be encroached upon in various ways. More- 
over, there is in the community a lamentable 
disregard of the spiritual opportunities of the 
day, and this indiffetfence to the appeal of 
the sanctuary we consider the most serious 
element in the situation. Such organizations 
as the New England Sabbath Protective League 
are of much service in quickening the con- 
sciences of Christians, and in calling attention 
of the proper officials to the desecration of the 
day. Churches and homes, however, cannot 
relegate to any organization the duty of such 
a teaching and such an example as will con- 
serve all that is best in the day and keep it 
still as a barrier against the rushing tides of 
the world’s life. 


Coming from so high an authority upon 
child life, the criticism of Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
on the Christian Endeavor pledge is to be 
noted. He said at the Clark University sum- 
mer school last week: ‘‘ For a young person to 
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take an oath which extends for years into the 
future, and which is almost sure to be broken, 
is a serious thing and should not be entered 
upon lightly.’’ All will agree with Dr. Hall 
that the taking of this pledge is indeed a seri- 
ous thing. Sois any promise. But the power 
of a pledge in holding one to the good and in 
restraining him from the wrong is great. If 
the initial sentence of the Endeavor pledge— 
‘trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ ’’—has 
any special force the specific duties which it 
enumerates are more easy of performance. 
Such is the Christian Endeavor pledge. That 
it is kept more frequently than Dr. Hall sur- 
mises is proved in the great numbers of young 
people who have grown into strong Christian 
character and service. The 213,389 youth who 
joined the evangelical churches of the country 
last year from the societies are a notable tes- 
timony to Christian Endeavor. It should be 
added that the Junior pledge, taken now by 
younger Endeavorers, is less extensive in its 
scope, covering only the promises to obey 
Jesus in his strength, to read the Bible and 
to pray, and to participate in the services of 
the society. 





Our death record this week includes three 
women each of whom, in her own way, has 
been prominently associated with denomina- 
tional and educational interests. The oldest, 
Mrs. Shapleigh of Newton, had reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, and had passed the 
evening of her life in the midst of a community 
that appreciated and revered her. She was 
perhaps the only survivor of the little com- 
pany which, nearly sixty years ago or more, 
was present when Dr. Cyrus Hamlin first 
sailed to be a missionary to Turkey. She was 
fond, also, of recalling the fact that in her 
childhood the wife of Adoniram Judson had 
once laid her hand affectionately upon her 
head. Mrs. Professor Emerson was one of 
the most important members of the faculty 
circle at Amherst, her house being a favorite 
resort for both professors and students, and 
her own brilliant intellect and social graces 
shining to all the greater advantage against 
the background of a conspicuously happy 
domestic life. A sad circumstance connected 
with her death is the fact that, Professor Em- 
erson has gone abroad to attend the confer- 
ence of geologists in St. Petersburg, and is 
probably now on his way to the North Cape, 
and perhaps out of immediate reach of the 
cable. Mrs. Creegan, the third of the women 
who have just left us, lived until two years 
ago an unusually active and influential life, 
thoroughly interesting herself in the various 
Christian activities with which her husband 
has been occupied in his busy life. She had 
passed through the furnace of great physical 
suffering, and it added even greater beauty to 
a character naturally refined and symmetri- 
eal. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The comment of the Baptist press on the 
action of the trustees of Brown University 
deserves careful scrutiny, for Brown Univer- 
sity has ever been a strong source of strength 
to the Baptist denomination, and President 
Andrews is still a Baptist clergyman. The 
Examiner, which has for its Philadelphia ed- 
itor a brother of Judge Wayland, one of the 
three trustees who forced the issue, says: 
“That the action of the corporation in this 
matter was unanimous makes it only the 
more unfortunate, since it is fair notice to all 
the world that the expression of private opin- 
ion on public questions by the faculty of 
Brown is henceforth to be subject to scrutiny 
by the corporation. This is a new departure 
in the policy of Brown University, and one 
which we believe those who inaugurated it 
will live to regret. The sensible, even if some- 
what mortifying, thing for the corporation to 
do is to back squarely down from their pres- 
ent untenable position, confess that they have 
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made a mistake and invite Dr. Andrews to 
remain, without conditions, at the head of the 
institution whose interests he has done so 
much to promote.”’ The Watchman defends 
the trustees: ‘‘ Is the governing body of a uni- 
versity stepping outside of its functions, or 
abridging any one’s liberty, when it holds that 
the reponsible and influential office of pres- 
ident shall be administered with reference to 
the interests of the institution; or are they 
helpless, and, in the interests of liberty of 
thought and speech, must they suffer the pro- 
fessor of astronomy to teach the Ptolemaic 
theory, if he really believes it, and the pres- 
ident to advocate socialism and the confisca- 
tion of private property if that seems to him 
good ?’”’ 

The Interior of Chicago, in a vigorous edito- 
rial on Purity, says: ‘‘ Not if we would could 
we be ignorant of the fact that the moral life 
of America is degenerating under the influence 
of French ideals and French art. The sorrow- 
ful evidences flaunt themselves from every 
bill-board, multiply themselves in our current 
periodicals, and thrust themselves upon us in 
both the prose and the poetry of the age.” 
And adds what will interest Bostonians: ‘ It 
is only after months of hesitation that the old 
Puritan city, associated with all that is best 
and noblest in the life of our past, comes half 
regretfully to decline the statue of a naked 
woman dancing in her maudlin drunkenness. 
Fathers of pure girls in New York are gravely 
debating where to best place a work of “‘art”’ 
depicting low passions and bestial appetite in 
human form. Committees who know no more 
of the real history of art than they do of cunei- 
form inscriptions accept the ready-made canons 
that are thrust upon them to the effect that 
nothing is artistic which is not foul. All the 
sweet ideals ofthe past are rudely thrust aside ; 
and instead of Evangelines we have Trilbys, 
and instead of St. Agnes, a bacchante. It is 
the old, old way down to the pit.” 

Newspaperdom publishes an interesting pa- 
per on The Editor’s Relation to Religious and 
Fraternal Societies, read at a recent gathering 
of Western editors of country weeklies. We 
infer from this paper and the debate that fol- 
lowed its reading that the editor of the aver- 
age Western weekly is disposed to be gener- 
ous to the churches of his community, but 
does not feel that hé can give everything and 
get nothing, and why should he? Who will 
dispute the statement of the author of the 
paper that ‘ notices of church entertainments, 
from which the society derives a revenue or 
where an admission fee is charged, should be 
paid for, and two fifteen-cent tickets should 
not be accepted as settlement in full for $1.50 
worth of advertising.”’ 

Rey. F. E. Clark, D. D., in Harper’s Weekly 
affirms that the recent Y. P. S. C. E. conven- 
tion at San Francisco increased the delegates’ 
love of country and stimulated their patriot- 
ism, that it destroyed unworthy sectionalism 
and created a religious atmosphere in San 
Francisco such as it has never known before. 

The Review (July), issued by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, contains an elab- 
orate argument against gold monometalism by 
Rt. Rev. J. T. Holly, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Hayti. 

ABROAD 


The Speaker sums up a discussion of the 
situation in Turkey and Greece thus: ‘ Eng- 
land or’ Russia, or both combined, must com- 
pel the sultan to submit or the cause of civili- 
zation in eastern Europe will suffer eclipse 
and undying shame will fall upon the craven 
statesmen who, having in their hands the 
power to resist the tide of barbarism, have 
deliberately refused to make use of it.’’ The 
same journal, commenting on the recently dis- 
covered alleged sayings of Jesus, says: ‘‘ How- 
ever we may regard this collection of aphor- 
isms or maxims or logia, it is really a valuable 
memorial of antiquity, almost as significant to 
historical science if its words be only putative 
as if they were indubitably authentic ‘ sayings 
of Jesus.’”’ 
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Sunday Laws Good and Bad 


In answer to inquiries with regard to 
the new Sunday law in Connecticut and 
its probable operation, it may be said that 
with only slight changes it is a re-enact- 
ment of the law which has long lain qui- 
escent upon the statute-book, and the 
new law may already be regarded as prac- 
tically obsolescent. The ‘good people” 
of the State generally, so far as I am in- 
formed, had little to do with its enact- 
ment by the last legislature, and there 
was little discussion of the question. For 
the first time two weeks ago, when the 
law went into operation, the people of 
the State were awakened by the news- 
papers to the fact that a new Sunday law 
had been enacted. The law as it now 
stands is as follows: 

Every person who shall do any secular busi- 
ness or labor, except works of necessity or 
mercy, or keep open any shop, warehouse or 
manufacturing establishment, or expose any 
property for sale, or engage in any sport be- 
tween twelve o’clock Saturday night and 
twelve o’clock Sunday night, shall be fined 
not more than fifty dollars. 

This new law follows exactly the phrase- 
ology of the old Sunday law except in 
these particulars—the words “or recrea- 
tion,”’ which occur after the word ‘“‘sport”’ 
in the old law, are omitted in the new; 
the time is extended in the new law from 
midnight to midnight, instead of to six 
o'clock Sunday night; and the maximum 
fine is raised from four dollars to fifty. 
The significance lies in the fact that an 
old law is resuscitated rather than in any 
radical change in the character of the 
legislation. But was it wise to attempt 
to revive an old law by persuading a leg- 
islature to re-enact it ? 

This attempted reinstatement of the 
Sunday law by a legislative act seems un- 
wise and doomed to failure for two rea- 
sons. First, the mere passage of the act 
does not secure its enforcement and, sec- 
ondly, the re-enactment substantially of an 
obsolete law evades the whole question as 
to what under existing conditions a rea- 
sonable and practicable Sunday law ought 
to be. It would have been better to leave 
the law alone until the legislature is pre- 
pared to enact a new Sunday law which 
shall command general consent and be so 
wisely adapted to existing conditions of 
life that it can be reasonably enforced. I 
doubt very much the good effect in the 
long run of making the statute-book an 
exhibition of moral laws, hung up for 
ornamental purposes only. The general 
understanding, which has already been 
reached, that the prosecuting officers are 
to enforce this Sunday law only when 
they are obliged to do so by complaints 
which may be brought to them, and that 
except in cases of disorderly Sunday dese- 
cration complaints will not be brought, 
certainly does not serve to increase the 
popular respect for Connecticut law. 

It may be said that the re-enacted law 
will prove a sharper tool in the hands of 
prosecuting officers in cases where an 
exasperated neighborhood are driven by 
excursionists or disorderly people to pro- 
tect their own Sabbath quietness and 
rest, and, doubtless, the new law may be 
used to render Sunday evening more free 
in some places from questionable or pos- 
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itively harmful performances, but any 
attempt to enforce the law exactly as it 
reads would work confusion in the hab- 
its of all classes of the community, in- 
cluding many devout church-goers. The 
only remedy would be to obtain from the 
courts a definition of the words “ neces- 
sity and mercy”’ broad enough to cover 
whatever respectable people generally 
deem necessary to their Sunday digestion 
and good-temper. The courts might be 
equal to this emergency, as in the exer- 
cise of common sense judges often show 
much facility in getting around difficult 
points of the law. But is it good public 
policy to put upon the statute-books of a 
State impracticable moral legislation in 
the expectation that either by its general 
non-enforcement, or by the liberalizing 
interpretation of the courts, it will be 
made of none effect ? 

With regard to the most minute and 
complete system of prohibitory law which 
has been known in history, an apostle 
once wrote: “What the law could not do, 
in that it was weak.’’ There are some 
things which the law may do for public 
morals, and there are some things which 
the law cannot do. If we would have a 
law do all that it can, it is wise to be care- 
ful not to make it attempt what law can- 
not do for the public morals. Our new 
law is in this respect no improvement 
upon the old. Little or nothing, therefore, 
is to be expected from it. 

What, then, should be the principles of 
modern Sunday legislation? Upon what 
lines should a new Sunday law be drawn? 
I will offer these suggestions. Sunday 
legislation may justly restrain business 
competition and demands upon labor for 
the purpose of securing equal rights to a 
day of rest for all classes of people. Sun- 
day laws, reasonably constructed on this 
principle, are securities of personal liberty. 
They protect the many for one day in 
seven from ruinous competition by the 
few. Our Sunday liquor laws, for ex- 
ample, are to be justified on this principle, 
apart from any interest of temperance. 
Without them no saloon keeper, who 
desires a day of rest like other people, 
could keep his bar closed on the Sabbath, 
and not be driven out of the business by 
more greedy competitors who would sell 
drinks every hour of the week in which 
anything might be made by keeping open. 
An equal right of all classes to the day of 
rest, so far as such right can be maintained 
under the necessities of civilization—this 
is a sound principle of Sunday legislation. 
Whoever would despoil any class of such 
right violates a liberty essential not only 
to the physical well-being but also to the 
claims of the home and the home-life of 
the people. Much needs to be said, also, 
from the moral point of view concerning 
the selfishness of well-to-do people who 
require unnecessary labor from others on 
the Sabbath merely for their personal 
convenience, and from no real necessity. 

Again, Sunday legislation may be justly 
carried far enough to protect any one 
class or any particular locality from a 
violation of the quietness and orderliness 
of the day of rest. Unnecessary noises of 
all sorts, from the blowing of whistles, 


clanging of brass bands and ringing too 
vigorously, at least, of harsh church bells 
might fall within the possible scope of a 
good Sunday law. The police regulations 
of some German cities, which prohibit 
the marching of processions with bands 
or even the passing of heavily loaded 
wagons within certain prescribed limits 
of churches during their regular hours of 
service is a legitimate attempt to protect 
the interests of the whole community in 
the Sabbath day. 

Sunday legislation, on the other hand, 
becomes questionable and is of doubtful 
effect in proportion as it aims by positive 
force of law to secure moral and religious 
results. The State may protect all classes 
in the legal right and liberty of a day of 
Sabbath rest; the State may within cer- 
tain reasonable limits exercise police con- 
trol over the personal liberty of some for 
the benefit of all; but, however the field 
may be policed, the church must sow the 
seed, and it is not the prime object of leg- 
islation to produce a moral harvest. The 
Connecticut Sunday laws, as re-enacted 
by the last legislature, seem to me to be 
bad legislation, first, because the people 
do not expect the prosecuting oflicers to 
enforce it, and, secondly, because if the 
attempt were made to enforce it literally 
and in all directions the people would 
clamor to have the courts liberalize the 
law by an artificial interpretation of the 
saving clause, ‘‘Except works of neces- 
sity and mercy.” A good Sunday law 
should say what it means, and mean no 
more than the fair common sense of the 
people will maintain. 

This new law may possibly serve three 
good purposes—it may be used more effi- 
ciently in some places to suppress vio- 
lations of the Sabbath which are against 
the public sentiment and welfare in par- 
ticular localities; it may also be used to 
prevent unscrupulous competition in some 
kinds of business where, without some 
protection of law, a few might take ad- 
vantage of the many in the sale of mer- 
chandise or the employment of labor: 
and it may serve to excite a general dis- 
cussion of the proper function and service 
of law with relation to the Sabbath day, 
and possibly some consequent legislation 
two years hence. 


A Summer Vacation in and 


Around Boston 
PART II. 
BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 

To use a Hibernianism, most of the at- 
tractions of Boston as a summer resort 
lie outside of the city. He has not seen 
the New England capital who has not 
taken some of the many excursions about 
Massachusetts Bay, nor visited the sub- 
urban parks and towns, rich in meadows 
and hills, abundantly watered by lakes, 
rivers and salt creeks. These are for the 
modest clerk in his cottage or flat, as well 
as for the rich merchant in his park and 
castle. 

Amid the squalor and quaintness of 
the ‘North End, not far from the corner 
where the first house of Boston was built. 
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ig a hubbub of electric cars coming from 
all directions to the Union Station of the 
Boston & Maine and Fitehburg Railroads. 
Northward they go to Charlestown and 
westward to Cambridge. Boarding one 
of them you may speedily stand on the 
Charles River bridge, as Longfellow did, 
... at midnight, 
As the clock was striking the hour, 

and watch the waters of this river named 
for a king. It comes from far reaches of 
the country, attracting the rivulets of 
three counties, lingering in green loveli- 
ness and hurrying through towns whose 
factories would ruin it. Some murmurs 
it may carry of the studious girls of 
Wellesley, with echoes from the beautiful 
homes upon its banks through the New- 
tons, and the merriment of young men 
and maidens in their canoes at Riverside 
and at Auburndale, where young folks 
learn something besides history under 
the shadow of Professor Horsford’s tower 
in commemoration of the fabled Icelandic 
city of Norumbega. 

At Watertown the river slips quietly 
by in the neighborhood of the gun- 
making and all the warlike prepara- 
tions of the United States Arsenal. On 
the outskirts of Cambridge, near Elm- 
wood, Lowell’s home, the stream makes a 
deep curve from the silence of yesterday’s 
world in Mt. Auburn to the glitter of to- 
day’s which is often seen on the Soldiers’ 
Field, passing, between them, the green 
sward where the Norseman, Leif Erikson, 
is said to have built his house in the 
year 1000. So the Charles comes to its 
last three cities, Cambridge, Boston and 
Charlestown. Their dock mud and the 
flowing tide do it harm that its best friends 
cannot undo, yet it broadens and lingers 
by their new parks as if it would rather 
stop in its own Back Bay than pass under 
all those noisy bridges with their trains 
and trolleys to lose itself in the mixed 
waters of Boston harbor. 

At the Craigie or Canal Bridge, which 
runs from the foot of Beacon Hill to East 
Cambridge, one may take a ten-cent sail 
in a launch for six miles up the river, 
landing at Cambridge, Brighton or All- 
ston. At the Charlesbank Park near this 
bridge, and at many other points on the 
Charles and on Muddy River, which comes 
down the Fens from Brookline to the 
Back Bay, one may find other launches or 


go out in his own hired rowboat or canoe. 


Eastward from the Union Station along 
the broad Atlantic Avenue, which skirts 
the city on the harbor side, electrics go to 
the site of the new union station of the 
Boston & Albany and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroads, which is 
to have tracks on two levels and to be the 
largest station in the world. Along the 
wharf-edged avenue between these two 
stations the electrics pass an aquarium 
and exhibition of all sorts of things be- 
longing to the sea on T. wharf, besides 
the ferries to Charlestown, Chelsea, East 
Boston and South Boston, and about 
all the landings of the excursion steamers 
which make this one of the most delight- 
ful of cities to visit in summer. Here 
one may take boats for all day trips, at $1 
or less, to quaint Provincetown on the end 
of Cape Cod, to Plymouth of Pilgrim 
fame, to the Isles of Shoals, to Haverhill 
and Whittier’s birthplace and up the Merri- 
mac, to Gloucester, to Marblehead, Bev- 
erly and to the fishing banks. Shorter 
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trips for half-day outings, at about fifty 
cents the round trip, start almost hourly 
for the South Shore to Hingham, Crow 
Point, Downer Landing, Hull and Nantas- 
ket; for the®astern shore to the luxurious 
estates on Nahant and the picnic rocks 
of Bass Point, to the cottage city on the 
bluff of Winthrop and Salem Willows. 
Some of these same Atlantic Avenue 
ears run to Boston’s Chinatown, near 
the head of Harrison Avenue, where are 
Oriental shops, gorgeously gilded restau- 
rants with very good tea and strange 
things to eat and a Chinese theater. 

The one other principal sight-seers’ cen- 
ter in the city is the antipodes of China- 
town and of the North End. The spacious 
Copley Square in about the center of the 
Back Bay district is reached by many 
lines of cars. It is a charming twenty 
minutes’ walk from Park Street Church 
across the elm-shaded Common and the 
flowering Public Garden, with a piece of 
the quiet and ‘“‘swell’’ shop-keepers’ part 
of Boylston Street thrown in. Near by 
are the three large buildings of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Natural History Museum, which is open 
to the public. Grouped about the square 
are the splendid carved pile of Trinity 
Church, the striking tower of the New 
Old South Church and other publie build- 
ings. Here is the Public Library, with its 
mural paintings by some of the greatest of 
American artists, its precious manuscripts 
and autographs, its reading-rooms and 
enormous reference and circulating libra- 
ries of all languages. Here also is the 
Art Museum—free on Saturdays and Sun- 
day afternoons—which contains many art 
treasures neither duplicated nor equaled 
in any other American city. 

To name the circle of beautiful towns 
that lie about the city one would begin 
perhaps with Roxbury, Dorchester and 
Braintree where Morton of old held May 
Day festival on Merry Mount. Quiet old 
Quincy still cherishes the honors of its 
historic families. Fine modern roads lead 
to the Blue Hills, where there is one of 
the most interesting meteorological ob- 
servatories in this country. From Mil- 
ton Hill is a surpassingly beautiful view 
toward Boston, over the wide marshes of 
the Neponset River on its way to quaint 
old Dedham. 

Near Forest Hills is an entrance to 
Franklin Park, where public carriages 
take one for an extensive twenty-five-cent 
drive through the park. Near by is the 
Arnold Arboretum and Bussey Botanical 
Museum, which are free and open every 
day. Near the Dorchester entrance of 
the park is a sightly, arbored restaurant 
known as the Refectory, and not far off is 
the first teeing ground of the public golf 
links, where any one who knows the game 
can play for the nominal sum of twelve 
and one-half cents a round by getting 
permission in person or by letter from 
the Metropolitan Park Commissioners. 
Jamaica Plain has its pond and fleet of 
rowboats, its bicycle roads and bridle 
paths to Brookline’s sightly hills, famous 
landscape gardens and big reservoir, 
which one may admire in a drive on a 
tally-ho coach. 

Beyond Cambridge Arlington has its 
Spy Pond and boating, its sightly hights, 
drives to Waverly Oaks, Waltham, the 
Mineral Spring and other near places of 
interest, its historic road to Lexington 
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and to Concord, where the houses and 
haunts of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne 
and others are preserved. Another road 
from Arlington goes to the historic towns 
of Medford and Winchester, where there 
are the Mystic Lakes and the wildwoods 
of Middlesex Fells. The suburban circle 
rounds eastward toward the coast towns 
of old fisheries fame—to Lynn, Marble- 
head and Salem. Beyond are the sum- 
mer residences of Beverly, Manchester, 
Magnolia, Gloucester and other places 
on Cape Ann. Publie parks, with their 
connecting drives lie among all these 
towns and extend almost to the heart of 
Boston. The old burying grounds are 
cherished for their restful green. Thou- 
sands of acres of wildwood are reserved 
that the people may have their own “real 
country ”’ and their own seashore forever. 
Between these extremes they have their 
walks and drives, their golf links, as well 
as their boating and bicycling. There are 
comfortable head houses and refectories 
for the grown folks and playgrounds and 
gymnasiums for the children. Nightly 
garden concerts are open all summer in 
various parts of the city, and in many of 
the public parks bands play in the open 
air afternoons and evenings. 


A CONDENSED SIX DAYS’ ITINERARY 


First day : The Common ; State House; Bea- 
con Hill; Charlesbank ; launch from Canal or 
Craigie Bridge up the Charles to Cambridge, 
the university; trolley to Arlington Heights, 
over the road traversed by the British on their 
retreat from Lexington under the minute 
men’s fire; return by Boston & Maine Rail- 
road; Italian quarter of North End by night; 
restaurant on North Square; the marionette 
theater, if it is open, or to Harrison Avenue 
and a Chinese restaurant and theater. 

Second day : King’s Chapel; Scollay Square ; 
old streets; odd nooks near Court House and 
City Hall; Old State House; Fanueil Hall and 
market; Quincy Market; Old: South Meeting 
House; Post Office Square; North Bennett 
Street industrial schools and kindergartens: 
Old North or Christ Church; historic houses 
and Copp’s Hill Burying Ground; to North 
End’ Park and bathing beach; boat to Na- 
hant; ‘‘barge’’ to Lynn and Lynn Woods; 
return to Boston by train or electrie car. A 
full day on the eastern coast might begin 
with an early start by train to Gloucester or 
Marblehead, from which the return to Boston 
might be made by trolley and boats by way 
of Beverly, Salem and the Willows or Lynn, 
Nahant, Bass Point or Point of Pines, Re- 
vere Beach and Chelsea. 

Third day: Fitchburg Railroad to Concord, 
carriage to Lexington and returning by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Fourth day: Public Gardens; Museum of 
Natural History; Art Museum; Public Li- 
brary; Trinity Church; Copley Square; Com- 
monwealth Avenue or Beacon Street to the 
launch on the Back Bay Fens. Leave the 
launch at Brookline Avenue landing for a 
long walk, following the winding Riverway 
through Brookline to Jamaica Pond, the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, Forest Hills and Franklin 
Park. Dine at the Refectory and return to 
Boston by Dorchester cars. Or, halting in 
Brookline, take cars to the Reservoir and 
the tally-ho coach around the Reservoir park. 
The Reservoir cars connect with others on 
the Newton boulevard, leading to Auburndale, 
Norumbega Park and Riverside. The return to 
Boston may be by the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road from Riverside. 

Fifth day: Milton by Old Colony train or 
electrics ; drives to Mattapan ; rowboats on Ne- 
ponset waters; to Hyde Park and Brush Hill; 
to many parts of the great Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, including road to the observatory; to 
East Milton and train to Boston. Or electrics 
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tv Quincy, thence to Hingham ; return to Bos- 
ton by boat. Another route to Boston from 
Quincy is by electrics past Mt. Wollaston, 
Norfolk Downs and Neponset Bridge, Field’s 
Corner, Dorehester and Roxbury. At the 
Dudley Street transfer station South Boston 
cars will take one to spend the evening at 
Marine Park. 

Sirth day: Charlestown Navy Yard and 
Bunker Hill; electrics through Somerville, 
Winter Hill, Medford to Winchester. Drive 
through the Middlesex Fells to Malden and 
return by train or electrics to Boston, or go on 
to Salem, eat a fish dinner at the Willows and 
return by an evening boat to Boston. 

The churches of the city now include many 
of nearly all sects known to Christendom. 
\ full guide to Sunday worship is published 
in the Saturday evening Transcript. 

Visitors for more than a week might alter- 
nate their city and suburban sight-seeing with 
all-day sails to Provincetown, Plymouth or 
around the Isles of Shoals. 


Axel Solberg—Minister of 
Christ * 
BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT 

Certain brief lives have accomplished 
as much for the world’s inspiration as 
some that lasted threescore years and 
ten. Harriet Newell has sent more young 
women into foreign missions and other 
fields of usefulness than almost any 
woman of two generations. There seems 
to be a divine fitness in such results. Per- 
laps there is a foregleam of that time 
when all faithfulness shall be rewarded 
according to its earnestness, and not in 
proportion to length of days or opportu- 
nity. 

Lowell morning papers told us the other 
day that Rev. Axel Solberg had been laid 
to his rest. It meant very little to this 
busy town, and it meant much less to the 
country at large; but it meant a great deal 
to the young Norwegian wife, hardly past 
bride day, alone in a great country, ex- 
hausted in body, sore in heart. 

There may be some of Axel Solberg’s 
countrymen who will see this, and it may 
be read by those in the ministry to the 
American people, who will find sugges- 
tions in this short life—suggestions of a 
type of faithfulness that is worthy to be 
recorded. 

Axel Solberg came to this country five 
years ago and soon entered the Dano-Nor- 
wegian department of Chicago Seminary. 
Ile graduated in April, 1896. He was a 
rare combination of gentleness and de- 
termination. Previous to his graduation 
he had preached among his own people in 
the West, and in those months he endured 
hardships that would seem unbearable to 
many, but which he regarded as matters 
of course. If he had to visit a distant 
field or family, the fact that he had no 
horse and could take no train did not dis- 
turb him. He walked sometimes a dis- 
tance of seventy miles. So when he re- 
ceived his diploma at the end of his course 
he had proved that, in addition to the 
tongues of men and of angels, he had the 
great essential—love—without which the 
apostle would say that diplomas are of 
little account. 

When young Solberg came to New Eng- 
land his money gave out at some point, 
just where I do not know, so he walked 
again. It was a small matter to him so 
long as he reached his destination, or, to 
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use a term which I like better, “got 
there.” He was not much more than a 
boy, certainly not in stature. 

In September last he married. His wife 
was guite young. But her sweet face, so 
lately touched by the Northland sun, had 
in it evidence that the great beautifier 
had been at work in her heart, and she 
was a worthy helpmate for a noble man. 
Last December a number of us assisted 
at the ordination of this brother, and as 
we listened to his words some of us felt 
that a young apostle was urging us on to 
lives of greater consecration. We were 
not only ‘satisfied with the examination,” 
we were profoundly impressed with his 
unfaltering conviction, his rich experi- 
ence, his Christian confidence, not only in 
God but in himself, that he was God’s 
spokesman. Yet all this with such true 
modesty that we saw illustrated the vivid 
distinction between a fatal egoism and 
the self-consciousness of one who has a 
great commission. 

Then we forgot Axel Solberg—at least I 
did—until I found him at my door, pale 
and weak. He said that his doctor told 
him he must die. He did not think so. 
He was better, he said. He did not seem 
to be particularly disturbed at the thought 
of death, not more so than we are ordina- 
rily in the failure of an appointment. The 
work must go on just the same, and if he 
could not drag himself down to the little 
room where he preached Thursday as well 
as Sunday, some one must go. It was a 
small matter that he ran out of money 
and had to confine himself to certain 
kinds of food. No one would have known 
that his finances were in a minus condi- 
tion if it had not been for some of his 
own noble people, who were living on 
faith themselves and were sharing it 
with their neighbors! 

3ut the time came when the young 
preacher found that the summons must 
be obeyed. His sufferings were too great 
for mortal flesh to bear long. ‘‘ As though 
a cauldron was filled with boiling water 
and steam, and the cover held down.” 
Yet after these paroxysms of fire he 
would smile and say that life was so full 
of blessing he could not understand how 
any one could complain. No, God had 
brought him to that point where he could 
see but one side of life, and that was 
the Christian. There was an interesting 
other-worldliness about this young man 
that suggested Christ’s relationship to his 
mother when he intimated his purpose 
even in childhood, and when he spoke to 
her at the Cana wedding. Solberg seemed 
to say, “‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ?”’ 

It was a little more than the Norwegian 
wife could bear to have this devoted hus- 
band so matter of fact about his ap- 
proaching dissolution, for there was no 
cant about the fellow. There were no 
deathbed rhapsodies and last messages. 
It was very natural, but quite unusual. 
When he said, ‘‘My heart and lungs are 
so strong that I am afraid I shall last a 
long time,” the wife left the foot of the 
bed, where she usually stood when not 
waiting on her beloved, and went to the 
window, but the view was not helpful— 
just tenements—so she would come back 
with tears in her eyes. She never cried 
out or “took on.”” Like her husband she 
simply went on doing what she could and 
suffered quietly. 
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Hardly expecting to find him alive, I 
called and was told by the wife that he 
was asleep, that he was much exhausted 


from “preaching last night.” ‘Who 
preached last night?’’ I asked in amaze- 
ment. ‘My husband, but they had to 
bring him home in a hack.” From the 
standpoint of prudence it was not wise 
for this young man to get up from a 
deathbed and go to the distant church. 
He had to be dressed as a child would be. 
Then two men almost lifted him down 
the narrow stairs and supported him to 
the car, then to the church, where he 
stood for thirty minutes and gave his last 
message to the little flock. It was not 
strange that he had to be borne to a ecar- 
riage. One would naturally say, “ How 
foolish of him.’”’ But was it? He knew 
the end was near. There could be no 
greater comfort to him than to speak his 
last words for the Master in the same 
place where the people had met him in 
the months that were past. The whole 
congregation was there. They will never 
forget the hour. They bore him home to 
“agonize”’ that he might enter the strait 
gate of death and go through the more 
beautiful gates into the city. 

This man was quite human. The way 
was not always clear and shining to him. 
“It troubles me that my trust is not so 
great this last week,” he said to me one 
day. And I could but burst out with, 
““My dear fellow, the body is weak and 
tired, that is all.” That was all, for he 
soon rose to spiritual strength which 
forced him to the house of his Father to 
speak in his name once more. 

There is something very satisfactory in 
a last message which concerns itself with 
human friendliness. I never thought of 
it before, but it was Christ’s idea of last 
words. The message which this dear 
brother left for me had no touch of the 
far away about it. He did not say “We 
shall meet above.”” That ought to be 
comforting, but it seems so distant to us 
who are so much of this world still. 
What he did say was: ‘Tell him I am 
sorry they didn’t wake me up when he 
came.”’ I merely mention it to show the 
man and to show how natural and simple 
was the going home to him. 

It was the earnest request and almost 
the last message of this servant of God 
that he be buried by the city, as its pau- 
pers are buried, so keenly did he feel the 
straitened circumstances of his people, 
who have been, many of them, out of 
work. But in that he was disobeyed. 
He rests in a grave which his own people 
purchased for him. This is all. It is a 
short biography, for it was a short life. 
It may have its lessons, but I will not try 
to point them out. There is one more 
picture and that is of the Norwegian wife 
saying simply, as she looked once more out 
of the windows, “I do not know what I 
shall do, but God will take care of me.” 


Any fool ean destroy trees. They can- 
not run away, and if they could * they 
would still be destroyed. . . . Through all 
the wonderful, eventful centuries since 
Christ’s time—and long before that—God 
has cared for these trees, saved them from 
drought, disease, avalanches and a thou- 
sand storming, leveling tempests and 
floods, but he cannot save them from 
fools, only Unele Sam ean do that.—John 
Muir, in Atlantic. 
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Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in- 
law * 
BY WILLIAM E, BARTON 
II, A BRUISED REED 

It was a stormy night, and there were 
few out to prayer meeting in any of the 
churches in the city. The pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd came into 
the vestry, and, standing in the desk as he 
opened the Bible, looked over the faces of 
the people. There were few that he did 
not know, for it was a night to encourage 
all but those who knew that they would 
be missed to stay athome. And that gave 
the minister the better opportunity to 
take a closer look at the few strangers 
that were present. Among them he was 
especially attracted to one—a woman. 
She was richly dressed, he noticed, and 
wore large diamonds, in fact, she was over- 
dressed, and there was something a trifle 
loud in her attire, but not conspicuously 
so. But it was the face and not the cloth- 
ing which he especially noticed. It could 
not have been more than forty years of 
age, but there was an old look in it. It 
had been and even yet was handsome, 
but it had tonight a look of unutterable 
sadness. He announced the hymn, 

Art thou weary, heavy-laden? 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
Come to me, saith One, and coming, 
Be at rest. 

He noticed that her face twitched and 
that she tried to sing, but gave it up. 
At the close of the meeting he hastened 
to the door to intercept her, and to say 
good-night to his people, but she did not 
move, but sat in her place, with her head 
bowed upon the seat before her. 

The minister went to her and sat in 
the seat in front. Touching her hand he 
said: 

“You are in trouble. Can TI help you? 

‘No one can help me. God might, per- 
haps, but I cannot ask it of him.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘T have sinned too deeply. I am_ be- 
yond hope. You would not sit and talk 
with me if you knew how bad I am.” 

“Tell me just how bad you are, if that 
will help me to help you.” 

“That would be useless. But I am bad 
enough. I have been bad for years. But 
today I have had a feeling that is differ- 
ent, and passing this door tonight I felt a 
sudden impulse that brought me in. I 
want to be better. It is not for myself 
that I would think of reform. I am too 
far gone, but—I have a daughter.” 

“Where is she? ”’ 

“She may be dead. I have not seen 
her since she was a babe. I hated her 
then. and hated the man who was her 
father. I prosecuted him and I com- 
pelled him to support her, and he took 
her and sent her to his parents. They 
live far away on a little farm in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky.” 

“You have heard from her? 

“Not at all. Ihave had no word from 
her in all these years. But today is her 
birthday. She is just seventeen. And I 
was seventeen when I fell. 

“For some years I almost forgot her, 
but later it has not been so. I have 
thought often of her for the past four or 
five years, and have tried year by year to 
picture her to myself as she must be now 
if she lives. These last months I have 
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remembered her with more of tenderness 
than ever. She is almost a woman now, 
and I can but think and remember and 
wonder and hope. OQ, if she should follow 
in my steps! Ihave prayed—yes, prayed— 
about that. I would not dare to pray for 
myself, yet I have thought that a mother, 
no matter how bad, and perhaps the more 
because she is bad, might be heard for her 
child.” 

* Be sure that God hears you for your 
daughter, and will hear you for your own 
forgiveness.” 

“T have been thinking, O, if I could 
only see her! If I could warn her and 
advise her! If I could make her know 
that, base as I am, I love her with a moth- 
er’s heart and long to see her good and 
true!” 

“You might write, or I will write for 
you, and learn about her,’’ suggested the 
minister. 

“But I want to go to her. I cannot 
keep from her longer. I feel that she 
needs me. And yet—O, what if I should 
go to her and she should spurn me? ” 

“That is possible,” said the minister, 
“vet I do not think that she would. But 
are you sure that you can do her good? 
Remember, if you continue in sin you 
would but disgrace her, and perhaps open 
to her the door to the life which you have 
found a hell.” 

“IT know, I know. But O, I will be 
true! I will, that is, if I can be with 
her.” 

“Tam not wise enough to advise you,” 
said the minister. ‘‘My judgment says 
that the risks are great, but my heart 
says for you to go.” 

* And I will go,” said she, ‘*I will go at 
once. And I promise God that if I find 
her alive and pure I will be a woman again 
for her sake.” 

“And if not, then still you will be a 
woman for her sake, and for Christ’s sake, 
and your own?” 

“T—I will try. But if I find her I 
know that I can do it.” 

“Go,” said he, ‘* but remember that it 
would be better that you should have a 
millstone hanged about your neck and be 
drowned in the depths of the sea than that 
you should cause that little one to stum- 
ble.” 

And the woman went out into the night 
and the minister went home, wondering 
if he had done right, and praying for the 
erring mother and the unknown and dis- 
tant daughter. 

III. MEG MORELL’S STRATEGY 

Margaret Morell—they called her Meg 
where she was known—was true to her 
word. A day she took to dispose of her 
belongings and prepare for her long jour- 
ney. Her finest dresses she sold, and 
packed a large trunk with what she had 
left that were plainer and serviceable. 
Some money, too, she had, and sewed the 
most of it into her underclothing, for she 
knew that she might need it. And she 
placed in her pocket a small revolver 
which she owned, for she was accustomed 
to experiences of different sorts and was 
prepared for emergencies. Although she 
sold her trinkets and clothes at the pawn- 
shops, she knew how to drive a good bar- 
gain, and the amount which she realized 
was more than enough for the expenses 
of her journey, besides the moderate sum 
which she already possessed. And with 
the money which she secreted, she sewed 
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her diamonds where she knew they would 
be safe. It was a long and lonesome 
journey, and she was distraught and weary, 
but spite of fears and questionings she 
held to her purpose. 

“Tf it were only I,” she said to herself. 
“it would not be worth the effort. But 
for my child!” 

It is a long way from the Jofields to 
Roundstone, and the facilities for travel 
are none of the best. But a tan bark 
wagon with slats to hold to is not the 
worst vehicle in the world, though it is 
far from comfortable and often seems 
unsafe when the roads are bad. Moses 
Davis was proud of his yoke of steers, 
and could miss as many stones in the road 
as any other driver, but there are more 
stones than can be missed, as every one 
knows who has gone that way. But after 
four hours of geeing and hawing, of en- 
couraging Buck and admonishing Bright, 
he passed through Oxyoke Gap and around 
the spurs of Torkletop and began to de- 
scend a narrow ridge to the valley below. 

“Now,” said he to his passenger, who 
had paid him a dollar for her own passage 
and that of her trunk, “I kin jis’ as well 
drive down an’ set you right at Sim’s door 
as not, but ef ye will walk, wy this is the 
way. That’s my house, right down thar 
on the left o’ the ridge. I hatter drive 
clar down the ridge to git to hit, but wen 
you walk yer kin foller the path, an’ hit’s 
aheap shorter. And the same path, right 
over the ridge on the right han’ side, takes 
yer to Sim’s. Kinfolks 0’ hisn, be ye?” 

“Yes, a distant relative, and they are 
not expecting me. As I told you, I do 
not know that they will remember me or 
be able to entertain me. If they cannot, 
I wish to spend the night at your house, 
or somewhere where I can obtain a night’s 
lodging, and in the morning return. Take 
my trunk to your house until you hear 
from me, and, if you please, do not say to 
any one that I have come. Only tell your 
wife that a stranger may wish to spend 
the night under your roof, and I will 
come if I have need.” 

Moses watched her well down the path 
and looked long at the dollar in his hand. 

“She must be rich,” he said. ‘A dollar! 
Whew!” And he whistled with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘I wonder what kin o’ Sim Gal- 
loway’s she kin be?’”’ And he whipped up 
his oxen and descended to his home. 

“Hello, M’lindy!”’ he called. “Git the 
kittle on! I’m hungry as a bar, an’ mebby 
there’ll be a heiress or somethin’ o’ the 
sort to supper.” 

‘“Who do ye reckon she kin be?” asked 
Malinda, when Moses had told her about 
his passenger. 

‘Hanged ef I know. <A sorter dissent 
relation, she said. I didn’t know Sim Gal- 
loway had no kinfolks thet had money.” 

“Wut fur lookin’ woman was she ?”’ 

“Wall, she warnt so very old, nor she 
warnt so very young. She had brown 
eyes, an’ sorter purty har that was black, 
an’ sorter slender built.” 

M’lindy meditated while raking out the 
hot ashes to bake the pones. Then she 
stood erect, shovel in hand. 

‘*Mose Davis, I’ll tell you who she is. 
She’s Cad’s ma, sure’s you’re a livin’ 
man!” 

“Wall, now, ef hit don’t take a woman 
to guess things! I'll bet sheis. Yes, sir, 
T’ll bet that’s so. That’s a fact, I’ll bet a 
cooky, sure’s the gun’s iron!” 
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Meg slowly descended the ridge along 
the path that led to the back of the Gal- 
loway cabin. She was eager to descend, 
yet stopped again and again. She was 
perhaps half way to the house when she 
heard voices and paused. Stepping aside 
into the bushes she approached nearer, 
and soon from an overhanging rock she 
could look down unseen and listen to 
the conversation. It was a black-haired, 
pright-eyed girl, who was talking to a 
coarse, yet rather fascinating, young man, 
and before she looked a second time Meg 
knew that it was her daughter into whose 
face she gazed. 

“But I don’t like to leave grandpa an’ 
grandma,” she was saying. 

“What do you want to stay with them 
for, anyhow ?” he asked, contemptuously. 

“() Joe, you mustn’t speak so. They’ve 
been kind to me. They love me as if I 
was theirown child. I’ve been with them, 
you know, ever since my mother died, an’ 
they would give their lives for me. No, 
no, I can’t leave them.” 

“But they won’t have no home for you 
much longer.” 

“T know it. The mortgage can’t be 
paid, an’ they’ll have to go. But wher- 
ever they go I'll go.” 

“But the best way is for you to go with 
me now and make a home fur them, an’ 
then wen the mortgage is fo’closed we kin 
take ‘em in with us.” 

“Do you truly think so?” 

“Think so? I know hit. Wut else kin 
you do?” 

“T don’t know, but I thought we could 
do somethin’ if I stayed with ’em.”’ 

“Wall, you cyant, don’t yousee? They 
hain’t nothin’ ye kin do. Now I'll tell 
you wut I’ve got in mind. You be out 
tonight at ten o’clock, under the beech at 
the north eend o’ the spring house, an’ 
I'll come an’ meet you thar. I'll take ye 
behind me on my nag, an’ by mornin’ 
we'll be twenty miles from hyur.”’ 

‘But where?” 

“Down whar they’re buildin’ the rail- 
road. They’re payin’ men _ big -wages 
thar, an’ we kin earn enough to pay fura 
home in jes’ no time.” 

*And you really think it is the best 
thing? ”’ 

“Best, daggon it! I know hit’s the 
best. Do you think you know more about 
hit than I do?” 

“N-no, only I hate to leave grandpa 
an’ grandma.”’ 

“Wall, will ye do hit?) That’s the ques- 
tion.” 

“ Why, if you say it’s best, I suppose ”’— 

“Wall, I do say so. Will you do hit?” 

“Yes, but O, Joe, I hate to, awfully!” 

“Wall, then I’ll meet you at ten o’clock. 
You be thar early, an’ don’t you make no 
noise.” 

“TIT will, Joe, but ’— 

Just then there came a voice from the 
cabin. “Cad! O, Cad! Car-rie-ee! Car-rie! 
Whar be ye at, child? ”’ 

“Thar’s grandma callin’ me,” said Cad. 
“Lemme go. Yes, gramma, I’m comin’. 
Good-by, Joe, I’ll be there at ten.” 

She gathered up a few, only a few, gin- 
seng roots, which had been the pretext of 
her outing. 

“You ought to helped me gather more 
sang,’’ said she, regretfully, ‘‘’stead 0’ 
hinderin’ me.”’ 

“You won’t hatter gether sang much 
longer,” said he. ‘You'll be a lady. 
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Good-by. I'll be thar at ten. Now mind 
you don’t let nothin’ hender you.” 

He watched her descend, and then, with 
a low, coarse laugh, turned to his horse 
that was hitched hard by and rode up the 
ridge and out of sight. 

Meg drew back into the bushes until 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs died out. 
Her heart beat fast and her hands trem- 
bled. Yet there was a feeling of confi- 
dence in her soul and a devout sense of 
gratitude. 

“Thank God,”’ she said, ‘‘just in time!” 

She had abundant time to think, and 
she devoted it to careful planning. The 
shadows were lengthening, and the sun 
was almost down. She improved what 
was left of daylight in climbing to the 
top of the ridge again, and making her- 
self familiar with her surroundings, and 
as the twilight came on she approached 
the house. She had with her the remains 
of the lunch which she had brought upon 
the cars, and she ate a little lest she should 
grow faint when her need of strength was 
great. She was by this time calm and 
ready for any emergency, and with cau- 
tious tread she explored the premises, 
taking up her station at length in the 
shadow of the great beech that overarched 
the spring house. It was about half-past 
nine, she judged, thfat the shedroom door 
of the cabin moved. The latch clicked and 
the door swung a little on its hickory 
hinges, and Cad silently slipped out into 
the dark and, trembling, made her way to 
the spring house. Her mother stood back 
behind the trunk of the tree and made 
room for her. Cad groped her way along 
the wall, her eyes as yet unused to the 
darkness, and stood between the wall and 
the tree. Then a hand was laid upon her 
arm, and before she could start or scream 
a voice in her ear commanded silence. 

“Sh-sh! Do not speak! Ask no ques- 
tions! Not tonight! Go back into the 
house and to bed, and as you value your 
life do not come out again tonight! To- 
morrow morning be at the place where 
you met him today. Go!” 

Frightened and wondering, Cad ran from 
the spring house, and lifting the latch of 
the shedroom slipped back to bed. 

“Well done thus far,”’ said Meg, ‘“‘and 
now for the next adventure.” 

She had not long to wait. Before ten, 
rather than later, she heard the approach 
of a horse’s hoofs, and ina moment Joe 
drew rein just outside the tent made by 
the drooping of the branches of the tree. 

“Cad!” he saidina low tone. “Be ye 
thar, Cad?” 

*“Sh-sh!’’ said she, and slipped out be- 
side him. 

“Git up behind me,” said he. ‘* Quick, 
now. Step on that rock. Now step one 
foot on mine. Give me yer hand. Now, 
up! Thar!” In a moment they were 
started. He spoke to her several times, 
first in a low tone, and then in one less 
cautious as they put distance between 
them and the house, she clinging tightly 
to him and answering his remarks, if at 
all, with a “sh!” 

They had gone perhaps a mile, when his 
spirits rose, and he said, ‘** Wall, Cad, we 
pulled the wool over the ole folkses eyes 
that time, shore ‘nuff, didn’t we? Ha, 
ha!” 

Meg made no answer, but prepared for 
the crisis. 

“Wut’s the matter on ye, Cad?” he 
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asked, half turning in his saddle. ‘ Why 
in thunder don’t ye say nuthin’? ”’ 

At that moment she slipped dexterously 
from the horse, and holding to him with 
all her strength jerked him from his seat, 
and landed him flat upon his back on 
the ground. The horse, startled, gave a 
spring, but stopped a few yards away and 
began to nibble the grass. 

When Joe Holcomb rose, angry and sur- 
prised, he found himself looking into the 
barrel of a revolver in the hand of a very 
determined woman. 

“You wretch,” she cried, ‘you cowardly 
wretch! You deserve to be shot!” 

‘Help, help!’’ he cried. 

“Hush!” she commanded, ‘or I will 
shoot! What do you mean, you miserable 
coward, by enticing that child away from 
her grandparents? ”’ 

“Don’t shoot,” he pleaded, ‘don’t 
shoot. I didn’t mean no harm.” 

“You lie,’ said she, coming a little 
nearer and standing with the pistol al- 
most touching his face, ‘‘ You did mean 
harm. You are a liar and a coward!” 

“O, don’t shoot,’ again he cried, “don’t 
shoot, an’ I won’t never go near her 
agin! ”’ a 

“Pooh!” said she, “ what’s your prom- 
ise worth?” 

“T’'ll do hit, so help me God. I'll keep 
my word. I'll leave here tonight, an’ 
never come back agin!” 

“Will you?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, hope to die ef I don’t.” 

“You needn’t hope. You will die if 
you don’t. I know you and your doings. 
And sure as you set foot on this soil 
again, or come near that girl, you die. 
Do you understand? ”’ 

He understood, and mounted his horse, 
still under cover of the pistol, and as he 
turned to go she said, in her most sareas- 
tic tone: “A brave man you are. Beg for 
your life from a woman. Go, coward!” 

“T dunno as you be a woman,” said he, 
with chattering teeth. ‘More like you 
riz from the dead.” 

“You are right,” said she, “I have risen 
from the dead.” 

IV. MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 

A half-hour later Meg was knocking at 
the door of Moses Davis’s cabin, Moses 
having kept the dogs in, according to 
agreement, that she might approach un- 
molested. Moses and Malinda had gone 
to bed, but he appeared at the door, his 
knit suspenders hanging down his back. 

‘Gin up lookin’ fur ye, an’ didn’t much 
look fur ye nohow, fur I never knowed 
Sim to turn off nobody, least of all kin- 
folks. What’s the matter? Couldn’t they 
keep ye?” 

Moses was evidently eager to know all 
the news, but she evaded his questions. 

“Tsomehow got out of the way,” said 
she. “I did not find them. I have walked 
a long way and was glad to find my way 
here. Iam very tired. Just let me go to 
bed, if you please.”’ 

Malinda, who was making a hasty toilet 
in the corner the while, now came into 
the foreground, pinning up her dress that 
was guiltless of buttons, and offered to go 
to the loft with Moses and let the stranger 
have the bed from which they had just 
risen, but Meg insisted upon the loft, and 
thither Malinda lit her with a pine knot, 
and spite of her excitement and a hard 
bed she was soon asleep. 

Next morning, after Malinda’s best 
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breakfast of hot biscuit and fried chicken, 
Meg allowed Moses to pilot her to the top 
of the ridge, and declined his further aid. 
She could find it easily in the daytime, 
she said, and thus she sent back the un- 
willing Moses, who was all too ready to be 
present when she met her kinfolks, and 
curious as to her reception. But at last 
she had her will, and Moses went back, 
yet planned an errand to a neighbor's be- 
yond to take him past the house an hour 
later. 

Meg soon found her way to the rock be- 
neath which the lovers had met, and there 
she waited. In half an hour the bushes 
moved, a bird started and Cad _ timidly 
appeared. Seeing a stranger she drew 
back, but Meg stopped her. ‘*Come to 
me, my child, I will not harm you. I 
have come to meet you here, and there 
will be no one else. My dear, he has 
gone, and gone forever. He was not 
worthy of you, and he has gone. Thank 
God for that!” 

‘Where has he gone?’ asked Cad. 

“T do not know. I have come to talk 
with you about other things. But O, be- 
tore I say a word, let me feel that you 
trust me! Look at®* me. Look into my 
eyes and let me look into yours. Whose 
eyes have you, my child?” 

“They tell me my eyes are like my 
mother’s, but she died when I was a baby. 
I wisht I had her now, she might help me.” 

‘Would you let her help you, child, or 
would you reject her help as you have 
done that of your grandparents? ” 

“My grandparents were mistaken, and 
besides a mother is different.” 

*O, my child, my Caroline, my darling! 
I would give my life to help you. Will 
you let me?” 

“Who are you?” asked Cad, suddenly 
remembering that she did not know. 

*“T have wondered whether I ought to 
tell you until last night. Now I think I 
ought. My child, your mother did not die. 
I have often wished that she had died, 
but today I am glad to have lived for 
your sake. Look at me, Caroline. Do 
you not know who I am?” 

Cad looked for a moment. It was be- 
wildering, it was impossible, it was a 
dream, it could not be true, and yet the 
delusion was like heaven, and she cast 
herself into her mother’s arms expecting 
every instant to wake and find it unreal, 
but crying, ‘‘ Mother, O my mother!” 

And the mother clasped her to her 
breast, crying, “‘ My child, my child!” 

For a long time they wept in each oth- 
ers arms, and then Cad sobbed: “ But, 
mother, I don’t understand. I can’t hardly 
believe it. I am so confused I don’t 
know what to think.” 

‘Let me tell you in a word, my child. 
Your mother is unworthy of you. They 
told you she was dead because it would 
have been better so. I know only too 
well the life from which I have saved you. 
And now, my daughter, I will never cause 
you to blush for your mother’s sake, 
though I blush to tell you these things 
about myself. Let me go and leave you. 
But when you are tempted, when you are 
in danger of being misguided, think of me 
as near. And if ever I can-help you I 
will come to you across seas and moun- 
tains, and ’”’— 

“QO, mother, you mustn’t leave me. I 
need you. I am homeless, helpless. I 
can’t let you go.” 
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*T would gladly spend my life with you, 
my darling, if it is best, but I cannot be 
sure of it. But I have seen you and 
helped you, and you do not despise me. 
0, I feared that you would shrink from me! 
I still fear that you would if I could make 
you know how bad I have been.” 

**Never, and you shan’t ever leave me, 
mother. Come with me now and let’s us 
go to grampa and gramma.” 

Reluctant, yet eager, Meg at last con- 
sented. They went down the hill together 
and came to the cottage. Hannah was 
churning in the porch, and Simeon was 
mending an old harness under the tree 
close by. 

“QO, gramma,”’ Cad cried, “‘I’ve found 
my mother!” 

Hannah started so as nearly to over- 
turn the churn. Simeon dropped his har- 
ness and almost leaped to the porch. 

**Woman,” he cried, “shave you come 
to add to our sorrers? ” 

**Hear me, Mr. Galloway. I have not 
come to add to your sorrows. I have not 
come to take my child from you. But I 
have come to be a mother to her and a 
daughter to you if you will let me. I will 
go away if you say the word, but hear me 
first. I have put the past behind me. I 
am another woman now. You need help, 
and this child needs a mother, for you 
cannot be here long. I thank you for all 
you have done for her. God knows you 
have done more than I should have done. 
But now you need me and I need you. 
Will you take me into your home and let 
me be your daughter and my daughter’s 
mother?” 

Simeon hesitated. He remembered the 
shame of the past and his son’s dishonor. 
But Hannah looked at the two younger 
women standing in each other’s arms, 
and stepping across the rickety porch she 
put an arm around each and said: “Sartin 
ye can stay, an’ welcome. Take off yer 
things, my dear. Cad, git yer mother a 
cheer.” 

Just then Moses Davis hove in sight, 
driving Buck and Bright. He stopped at 
the fence and approached the house on 
foot. 

“Howdy,” he said. ‘Found the way, 
did ye?” 

“Yes, I had no trouble. Mr. Galloway, 
this is the neighbor who brought me from 
the station. I stayed at his house last 
night.” 

“Yas, she tried to fine her way over las’ 
night an’ got los’. I was sorter feared she 
mought lose the way this mornin’, but 
she wouldn’t let me fetch her acrcst. 
Some o’ your kinfolks, is she, Sim? She 
"lowed she war, but she didn’t say adzackly 
what kin. D’ye want your trunk fetched 
around, marm, or shall we tote hit back 
to the Jofields ?”’ 

Simeon looked at Hannah and read the 
answer in hereyes. “Bring hit over hyur, 
Mose,” said Simeon, ‘‘an’ ef ary person 
asts you wut kin she is, you kin tell ’em 
that this our darter was dead an’ is alive 
agin, she was los’ an’ is found.” 

(To be coneluded.} 





The Christian religion does not admit 
for itself any limited application. It de- 
mands universal acceptance. It does not 
allow that its method of salvation is one 
out of a number from which men may 
safely choose. It claims to be the only 
way.—Julius H. Seelye. 
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Actual Advances in Sabbath 
Reform 


BY REV. M. D. KNEELAND D. D. 
Secretary of the New England Sabbath Protective League 

If we do not misread history and the signs 
of the times, New England has been recently 
stirred, as never before in modern days, to 
consider the importance of the weekly rest 
day. The American Federation of Labor has 
taken decided action in favor of it. Working 
men’s unions are agitating the question. Sun- 
day laws are being enforced against Sunday 
traffic, labor and dissipation. Good citizens 
are generally interested in the movement. 
Pastors, churches and denominations are real- 
izing that Jesus Christ spoke for humanity, 
including this generation, when he said: ‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man.”’ The secular 
press is treating it as acoming question worthy 
a “new hearing’ and in New England espe- 
cially is showing increasing sympathy. 

We do not claim that these results have been 
brought about by the New England Sabbath 
Protective League, but that we have aided in 
this divine movement, which presages a much 
greater awakening of public opinion and or- 
ganizing of publie conscience in behalf of the 
Lord’s Day. I will specify a few particulars. 

Legislation. We have not gained all that 
was desired, neither did we expect to do so at 
once, The enemy has been intensely awake, 
while the friends of the Lord’s Day have been 
comparatively asleep. In 1887 seventeen ex- 
ceptions were made to the Sunday laws of 
Massachusetts. Such an onslaught would be 
impossible today. In fact, a similar attempt 
was defeated in the last legislature of Rhode 
Island through the efforts of the Rhode Island 
branch of the league. The governor and the 
Senate of Vermont declared themselves in 
favor of a law against Sunday excursion 
trains. Maine and New Hampshire are pre- 
paring legislation for the next General Court. 

One of the bills introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the last session sought to 
open the ports of the Bay State to Sunday 
excursion boats. This was in opposition to 
the notable decision of the railroad commis- 
sioners against such demoralizations. Al- 
though this bill was referred to the committee 
of the judiciary, whose composition, with few 
exceptions, was far from favorable to moral 
reforms, and although a prominent member of 
that cofnmittee was a paid attorney of one of 
the steamboat lines which had been refused 
by the railroad commissioners a license to 
run Sunday boats, and which was behind this 
bill, it was killed through the efforts of the 
league. In place of it there was drawn by the 
committee a compromise bill, which became a 
law. Applications were at once made by two 
Fall River lines for Sunday boats. After sev- 
eral hearings before the railroad commission- 
ers they have just issued their decision. It 
adheres to their previous wise distinction be- 
tween regular daily passenger boats and Sun- 
day excursion boats. The gratifying result is 
that the corporation which introduced the 
new legislation, and has expended time and 
money in its behalf, is not allowed to run on 
Sunday to Massachusetts points. 

Legal Efforts. Several test suits have been 
made the past year by the league with uniform 
success. The friends of the Sunday theater 
were not satisfied with the present law, which 
was the result of last year’s agitation and 
effort, until they had tested it in the courts. 
In every instance the decision was against 
them, and they were obliged to pay their fines. 
Three efforts were made to close the Chinese 
theater. At length all of the actors were 
arrested and fined. The attempt to reopen it, 
in the interests of a public charity, must cer- 
tainly react against the charity itself. <A 
similar attempt, made by a Boston daily paper, 
to open two theaters on Sunday night resulted 
in a fine and disapproval of good citizens. 

We cannot, in the space at our disposal, cite 
the several instances where laws have been 
enforced against Sunday stores, shops, pho- 
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tographers and different forms of Sunday 
work. The position of the league is that 
laws shouki, as a rule, be enforced by local 
authorities. While it aids with its indorse- 
ment all such efforts on the part of local com- 
ittees as meet its approval, it does not attempt 
and would not be able to raise money suffi- 
cient to prosecute the numerous lawbreakers 
throughout New England with large capital 
and strong organization behind them. Police 
and local authorities appointed for that pur- 
pose should enforce law. It is, however, a sad 
commentary on Christian civilization that it is 
venerally necessary that private citizens shall 
act as watchmen and instigators of public offi- 
cials. We trust that a better day is coming, 
when public servants shall do their sworn 
duty or be retired. 

Sabbath Literature. The league has sent 
out the past year over a half million of com- 
pact pages in the interest of the Lord’s Day. 
Qur monthly magazine, The Defender, has 
been steadily growing in circulation, and is 
read in thousands of homes. A _ valuable 
pamphlet in the Defender series has been 
recently published, and is sent to those who 
desire it. It includes papers read at Worcester 
by Rev. Drs. Reuen Thomas, E. M. Noyes 
and E. H. Byington. The Christian Cycle 
Club pledge has been widely copied and circu- 
lated and has exerted an influence against the 
indiscriminate use of the bicycle on Sunday. 

Woman's Work. One of our most hopeful 
achievements is the recent formation of the 
women into co-operating committees. Four 
such are at work. Théy hold monthly meet- 
ings and have efficient officers, including Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Dr. Stuckenberg. 

Young people’s unions and societies are 
quite generally in working sympathy with the 
league. The secretary has addressed many 
such gatherings the past year, besides some 
two hundred churches. The directors of the 
league are ready to speak at mid-week services 
when desired. We ask the co-operation of all 
who love the Sabbath. New England is a 
storm center. Let it be held for Christ. 


Students Made Welcome 


All friends of men who intend to enter pro- 
fessional or other schools in large cities will 
be glad to learn of one of the most hopeful 
phases of student life in educational centers 
like Boston, New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, namely, the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By banding to- 
gether the Christian men it has already been 
enabled to accomplish an extensive social and 
‘eligious work, but no feature is of more in- 
terest at this time than the welcome which it 
extends to new students. During the first 
few days of the term upper class men will- 
ingly give their time to aiding the new stu- 
dent. From a carefully compiled list of reli- 
able houses they guide him to good and safe 
lodgings. They present him with a students’ 
hand-book containing a map and other indis- 
pensable information. If he so desires they 
introduce him to city pastors and to leading 
college men. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the undersigned intercollegiate secretaries, 
in whose care mail may also be directed. 

Ralph C, Thomas, Y. M. C. A., Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston. 

Hugh McA, Beaver, Students’ Club, 129 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 

Frank A. Beach, Y. M. C. A., Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

William J. Parker, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


In the same tenor as the above is a letter 
issued by the Y. M. C. A. of Amherst College, 
cordially inviting each new student to register 
on arrival at the Y. M. C. A. room in Willis- 
ton Hall, where an information bureau will be 
found and any needed assistance or advice. 
This letter is signed by Edward H. Smith, ’98, 
president, and Hubert L. Clark, general secre- 
tary. 
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Views on Sunday Observance 


SUNDAY AND TRUE HAPPINESS 

The Interior recognizes the drift away from 

older forms of Sabbath keeping in our cities, 

and yet is hopeful of preserving the essential 
spirit of the day. It says: 


The Sabbath is for man, and it is for the 
best part of him, the only part that will en- 
dure. It is most reasonable, therefore, to ask 
him to observe it. It is intended wholly for 
his happiness. In wasting it he is wasting 
himself. We invite him to church because 
there he can get the most out of the Sabbath 
for himself. Whatever tends to the virtues of 
the home, of the family, of the community, to 
the rest of the body and refreshment of the 
soul, that is lawful for the Sabbath. The Sab- 
bath takes account in time of the verities of 
eternity. It is the sign and signal of immor- 
tality, the promise of God of immortal life, 
and the acceptance of that promise on the 
part of man. 

The Sabbath law is so good, so reasonable, 
so blessed in its intent and effects, that we be- 
lieve it is altogether possible to withstand the 
tide which seems to be sweeping it away. 
Let it be observed for what it is—the Lord’s 
Day, the day of our Saviour, the day for every 
kind of good-doing. It ought to represent 
Jesus Christ to man in spirit, work, especially 
in the promotion of happiness along the im- 
mortal lines—the happiness that is to be eter- 
nal. 


THE USE OF THE WHEEL ON SUNDAY 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate treats 
another and urgent phase of the same subject: 


We are asked if bicycling does not increase 
Sabbath-breaking, and if the wheel does not, 
therefore, deserve discouragement. There is 
no room for doubt that the wheel encourages 
Sabbath-breaking—upon the wheel. Good 
roads also increase Sabbath-breaking. Horses 
in their day led to Sabbath-breaking. Good 
fishing does so. Yachting does so. The chief 
trouble, however, is in the man or woman 
who misuses the horse, the wheel, the yacht, 
the fishhook or good roads. One may as well 
discourage a fish diet or the making of good 
country or city roads as to open a campaign 
against the special instruments that facilitate 
Sabbath-breaking. A war upon the wheel as 
a wheel is sure to expose the warrior to rid- 
icule. Such a campaign is useless. The only 
route to reform is through the intelligence and 
conscience of riders. It is easy to see that 
some men on wheels on Sunday may be in a 
better state of mind or soul or morals than 
some others who go about on foot. The sole 
test is in the intent and spirit of the rider. 
Every person can judge for himself, but is not 
a final and authoritative tribunal for others. 
If a Christian man has a legitimate errand of 
mercy on Sunday he is as much entitled to 
ride on a wheel as he is to walk. Supercrit- 
icism may do as much harm as a bicycle ride 
can. There is common sense and safety in 
thefold rule—‘‘ when in doubt, don’t.” 

THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS AND THE 

SABBATH 

In one particular the ‘Sayings ’’ have in- 
trinsic value, if they are to be accepted as 
authentic. In the familiar gospels Jesus was 
no Sabbatarian in the Puritanic use of the 
word. With him the great sins were neither 
ecclesiastical nor ceremonial—the virtues of 
character rather than of ceremonial com- 
pliance were in his estimate chief; indeed, an 
unappreciative public set him-down as a 
Sabbath breaker. Yet the unknown recorder 
or transcriber or copyist of the newly found 
sayings understands him to a contrary pur- 
port. He attributes to Jesus the words: ‘ Ex- 
cept ye fast in the world, ye shall in no wise 
find the kingdom of God, and except ye keep 
the Sabbath ye shall not see the Father.’”’ We 
should say that this passage, in its stress on 
the ceremonial, justifies a doubt as to its being 
a saying of Jesus; it is not in harmony with 
the terms of the familiar gospels.—The Chris- 
tian Leader. 

EMPTY PLEASURE SEEKERS 

The Sunday wheel means empty pews, you 
say. It means worse; it means empty wheel- 
men and women. Sunday is God’s precious 


boon to the higher nature of man. ‘To pervert 
it to the indulgence of the body or the senses in 
pleasure seeking is to miss the chance for 
blessing to the supreme self within. The 
cares and conflicts of the week do not nurture 
the spiritual nature. The activities of a frivo- 
lous, godless Sunday delude and starve the 
soul.—Rev. William Dayton Roberts, Camden, 
N. J. 
THE SABBATH BICYCLE 


The Sabbath bicycle is the property of the 
Christian exclusively. The man of the world 
and the woman of the world have bicycles 
which they use on Sundays and week days 
alike; they make no distinctions in days or 
wheels. The Christian is not so. He ownsa 
bicycle which is in use from Monday to Satur- 
day; when the Sabbath comes and the wheel 
is used, it is a Sabbath wheel. The adjective 
is troublesome, but it sticks and must be 
reckoned with. To the Christian Sabbath 
eycler this article is addressed. The non- 
Christian will sniff at it, of course, because he 
knows no distinction of days. The Christian 
cycler, if he rides on the first day of the week, 
rides a holy, Sabbath bicycle, because he be- 
lieves in (or professes to believe in) the hal- 
lowed day of God. Already our earnest 
church workers, zealous worshipers, have 
caught the Sabbath bicycle craze, and, to 
many, from worship to a wheel does not seem 
a spiritual anti-climax.—Rev. F. J. Goodwin. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL NEED 

Prof. C. F. Hodge of Clark University not 
long ago undertook some experiments in re- 
gard to the rest needs of the body which 
worked out in consonance with the require- 
ments of the Sabbath law. The results were 
summed up by Henry S. Baker in The King- 
dom and are reprinted by Dr. Crafts in the 
Homiletic Review as follows: 


We are apt to think that a rest of twelve 
hours, with a sleep of about eight, fully re- 
cuperates us after a day of hard work at phys- 
ical or mental labor or both. The microscope 
shows such a view to be wrong. Even twenty- 
four hours is not quite enough time, strange 
as it may seem. The microscope shows that 
more than thirty hours, possibly thirty-three 
or thirty-six, are needed to restore a cell to its 
proper size and condition after severe fatigue. 
In other words, man is so made that he needs 
a Sabbath from Saturday evening to Monday 
morning of complete rest to be as good as new. 
Without this he is never at his best physically, 
mentally, morally or spiritually. So we find 
the Fourth Commandment is in the nineteenth 
century echoed from the biological laboratory 
with tremendous emphasis, and again we are 
compelled to admit that he who spoke at Sinai 
must have made the brain cell and understood 
its secret working. 

THE RELIGIOUS OBLIGATION OF THE SAB- 
BATH 

There are seven reasons why the Sabbath 
should be observed and preserved as a day of 
freedom for worship and from work (save 
works of necessity and mercy): (1) Because 
the law of the Sabbath is the law of Eden, 
where the Sabbath was made for man as the 
crowning act of creation. (2) Because the law 
of the Sabbath is a part of the Decalogue, the 
world’s eternal constitution. (3) Because the 
law of the Sabbath was indorsed by the royal 
authority of Christ, both in precept and prac- 
tice. (4) Because it is also in accord with apos- 
tolic example. (5) Because it is the law of the 
chureh, to which we have vowed obedience. 
(6) Because it is the law of the state, to which 
we owe allegiance as good citizens. (7) Be- 
cause it is a law of nature scientifically proven. 

The writer, accepting all these grounds of 
obligation, gladly co-operates in the protection 
of the Christian Sabbath and civil rest days 
with any one who accepts even one of them. 
There is scarcely another reform in behalf of 
which could have been united, as has been the 
case with this, Hebrew clerks led by their 
rabbi, Roman Catholic Knights of Labor with 
an infidel president, and a unanimous Protes- 
tant preachers’ meeting, illustrating the co- 
incidence—of which this is but a sample—of 
intelligent self-interest and religious duty.— 
Wilbur F. Crafts, in Homiletic Review. 
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THE HOME 
The Issue 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL 
There is one issue in the universe, 
But one, whether to cleave to good or ill, 
And every hour we breathe this issue still 
Rises omnipotent to bless or curse. 


It is as much a mistake to 
A Fresh Social avoid meeting strangers 
Atmosphere ‘. . 
when on a vacation as it 
is to spend the holiday with those persons 
with whom we have been living and 
working all the year. If one is paying a 
visit there is, of course, no other way but 
to show an interest in new acquaintances 
and to be as approachable and agreeable 
as possible. But if one is boarding it is 
easy to yield to the temptation to avoid 
the *‘summer people,”” who are constantly 
coming and going and who are encountered 
only for a few moments at the table or on 
the veranda. We do not realize what 
risks of loss to our own knowledge and 
enjoyment are involved in such exclusion. 
Isolation may be necessary for certain 
nervous invalids, but most of us need 
friction with unfamiliar minds and new 
ideas. A fresh social atmosphere is as 
necessary as fresh air and a change of 
scene and food. Moreover, it is whole- 
some to have our views of life broadened 
by contact with those whose lot is cast in 
different circumstances. For the study 
of human nature the summer hotel is an 
excellent school and the acquaintances 
are few from whom we may not gain some- 
thing, if not the inspiration of heroic 
virtues at least a glimpse of the variety 
of life. 


These are arguments of 
Living Among <elfinterest. If we give 
Strangers F 
thought to the matter 
conscience will surely remind us that 
there are higher reasons for a cordial 
attitude toward strangers. We ought to 
consider what we can give as well as what 
we can get by mingling with new people. 
An unresponsive, self-sufficient woman, 
plainly averse to making acquaintances, 
not only fails to contribute anything to 
the general happiness of her fellow-board- 
ers, she often throws a chill over the whole 
social atmosphere. On the other hand, 
who can measure the influence of the 
woman who enters into the life of the 
house where she may happen to be, deter- 
mined to see the bright side of people and 
circumstances, to be slow to complain, 
gentle in speech, watchful for opportuni- 
ties of giving pleasure or comfort? This 
is the ‘tart of living pleasantly and gra- 
ciously with strangers.”’ To say a kindly 
word to ashy newcon)r, to teach a game 
to the children on a rainy day, to show a 
little thoughtful attention to the elderly, 
to suggest new possibilities to earnest 
young minds—these are opportunities of 
helpfulness we cannot afford to miss. 
They need not interfere seriously with 
our rest and recreation and they are 
abundantly worth the effort they may 
cost. 





A Georgia correspondent 
“New Women”’ of the New York Even- 
ing Post says that since 
the abolition of African slavery there has 
been no change in the South so remark- 
able as that which has taken place in the 


in the South 
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status and prospects of woman. Before 
the constitutional change in Georgia in 1868 
married women were not allowed to hold 
property. Now one-half of the taxable 
values in Fulton County is held by women, 
married or single, and some of the leading 
business firms in Atlanta have women as 
partners. As journalist, physician, sten- 
ographer, bookkeeper, the Atlanta woman 
is earning better wages every year, with- 
out forfeiting her social position in the 
community as heretofore. The State 
Normal and Industrial School at Milledge- 
ville, so bitterly opposed by conservative 
legislators five years ago, has become one of 
the most popular institutions in Georgia. 
It is yet more significant of this increas- 
ing appreciation of woman’s place in 
public life that the office of State librarian 
has been opened to her and that when a 
vacancy occurred recently on the Atlanta 
Board of Education the election of a 
woman was very generally demanded. And 
what would the haughty Southerner of two 
or three generations ago have thought of 
finding Woman’s Suffrage Associations 
in nearly every city in Georgia! 





The Ethics of Food Waste 


BY M. V. SHALER 


Housekeepers have a moral responsi- 
bility greater than many of us are willing 
to acknowledge in regard to the disposal 
of waste, one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions with which the economist, the sani- 
tary engineer and municipal authorities 
have to deal. Until recent years the mag- 
nitude of the subject in large cities has 
been greater than man’s ingenuity could 
cope with, and it may safely be said that 
there has not yet been evolved, either by 
experience or by genius, a practical, gen- 
eral system which is applicable to all com- 
munities. 

It is stated that what the people of New 
York throw away in their garbage, ex- 
elusive of unburned coal and ashes and 
the waste of hotels, which is sold by them 
to private parties, is worth annually $700,- 
000 to the contractor who sorts it and sells 
it to other contractors for treatment and 
reduction. 

“Grease,”’ says the sanitary engineer, 
“is one of the most objectionable things 
in garbage. If it is allowed to remain in 
the swill which is often fed to pigs, these 
animals will not thrive. The fertilizers 
which may be made out of animal matter 
must have the fat excluded or else they 
will not be salable. It is the grease which 
sticks to cans and pails thus forming a 
base for animal and vegetable substances 
to adhere to and in course of time to de- 
compose, giving rise to noxious odors and 
forming plague spots in which colonies of 
pathogenic bacilli flourish.” On the other 
hand, he says: ‘“*The commercial value 
of garbage to the contractor varies almost 
directly as the proportion of animal mat- 
ter. If the amount of grease and am- 
monia recovered by its reduction is suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of treatment, 
the people of any city may have their 
garbage disposed of without cost.” In 
other words, if people will throw away 
enough food and grease they can solve the 
cost of disposal. 

Here is a condition plainly inconsistent. 
Good material extravagantly wasted be- 
comes a dangerous element and a hin- 
drance to sanitary attainment in our 
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homes, while it at once proves a commer. 
cial prize to those who contract to dis. 
pose of it. By our extravagant waste of 
food we play into the hands of those who 
live by the profits from its reduction to 
its chemical constituents. The more un- 
wholesome the garbage pail, the greater 
is the prize to the chemist and the con- 
tractor. 

There are few households in the land 
which do not have a periodical recrudes- 
cence of economy in the department of 
food supply. <A startling butcher’s or 
grocer’s bill at once starts a tour of in- 
spection with the ultimatum that econ- 
omy must begin ‘‘somewhere.” It gener- 
ally leads to shorter supply, which is all 
very good and one step forward, but it 
does not follow that there is less waste. 
The garbage pail is a convenient recepta- 
ele which the unskilled cook considers 
useless unless full, and her gentle mis- 
tress has not the courage to remonstrate. 

The amount of perfectly good food 
which is literally cast out by some serv- 
ants isenormous. Thriftless maids often 
come from that great mass of tenement 
population who live from hand to mouth, 
and periodically go through times of great 
privation when work stops. Such a cry 
for food as rang out over our country in 
1894 would seem to have been a lesson of 
sufficient weight to arouse the lethargic 
mind to a sense of economy. But shift- 
lessness and wastefulness, together with 
an utter lack of appreciation of the value 
of anything, from a piece of furniture to 
a slice of bread, are inherent traits in 
certain classes, and it may take genera- 
tions of education to eradicate them. 
The collections of good material seen in 
garbage pails during that winter of suf- 
fering in New York were noticed by 
some thrifty housekeepers, who suggested 
through the press that the contents of 
some of the ash pails might be utilized 
to help feed the famished people. This 
deplorable waste was carried on, in more 
cases than one would believe, by the very 
ones whose relatives down town were 
starving. 

If the useless waste stopped at the over- 
flowing garbage pail one might forever 
hold his peace, but like a pebble thrown 
into the pond its waves circle out to dis- 
tant parts and touch every point in the 
economics of living. Waste affects the 
fortunes, the health, the morals of those 
who commit it and of those who are in- 
nocent. Waste means filth. It means hard 
work for somebody—extra effort, unwhole- 
some kitchens, closets, utensils. It means 
a lack of moral appreciation of the yalue 
of things. She who slights the care of 
food, slights cleaning, does not object to 
grimy utensils, greasy sinks and vile- 
smelling cupboards, nor does she regard 
dusty furniture and unkempt apartments. 
Wastefulness indicates, moreover, a de- 
moralized sense of responsibility to the 
Creator who “giveth all things.” 

How can we change these things? Ou 
the part of the present day housekeeper 
there must be a willingness to “run and 
read,’ to study, to calculate, to watch. 
But our greatest hope is in the education 
of the young in our schools. The study 
of the home in all its branches, the prac- 
tical application of the sciences from the 
first rudiments up to the post-graduate 
course in domestic science, can most ef- 
fectually solve the problem of how to 
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avoid the unnecessary waste of good ma-_ set our table manners, for one or the other 


terial. 


A Sea Picture 


Yon moored mackerel fleet 
Hangs thick as a swarm Ci bees, 
Or a clustering village street 
Foundationless built on the seas. 


The mariners ply their craft, 
Each set in his castle frail; 
Ilis care is all for the draught, 
(nd he dries the rain-beaten sail. 


For rain came down in the night, 
And thunder muttered full oft, 
But now the azure is bright, 
\nd hawks are wheeling aloft. 


| take the land to my breast, 
In her coat with daisies fine; 
For me are the hills in their best, 
(nd all that’s made is mine. 


sing high! ‘* Though the red sun dip, 
There yet is a day for me; 

Nor youth I count for a ship 
That long ago foundered at sea. 


* Did the lost love die and depart? 
Many times since we have met; 

For I hold the years in my heart, 
And all that was—is yet. 


‘| grant to the king his reign; 
Let us yield him homage due; 
But over the lands there are twain, 
© king, I must rule as you. 


*T grant to the wise his meed, 
But his yoke I will not brook, 
For God taught me to read— 
He lent me the world for a book.’’ 
—Jean Ingelow. 


A Month of Pictures 


BY CELIA P. NOTT 

* But what shall we do with all these 
pictures after we reach home, and how 
can we make some practical use of them?” 

So said Mary to me or I to Mary many 
a time as we looked over our rapidly in- 
creasing stock of pictures in Berlin and 
thought of the pile already at home. To 
solve the problem came a suggestion in 
an articlein The Congregationalist: “See 
a good picture every day, hear some fine 
music, read a fine poem.’”’ As a means 
for seeing the good picture, the writer 
proposed using one’s foreign photographs. 

“Just the thing,” said Mary, when she 
read this; “we'll try that plan next sum- 
mer.’ And this resolution is one of the 
few good ones made on foreign soil that 
we have kept. 

The plan involved the changing about 
of various small tables until we found 
one suitable for the corner of the dining- 
room in our country home, and the pur- 
chase of a plain, wooden easel about 
eighteen inches high to stand on the table 
and hold the picture. Every morning be- 
fore breakfast I place on the easel the top 
picture from a big pile in the library, no 
cheating or peeping underneath for a 
good one being allowed. Yesterday’s pic- 
ture goes to the bottom of the pile. 

Our collection is like the ordinary run 
of tourists’ collections, consisting of 
copies of famous paintings, views of ca- 
thedrals and other noted buildings, and 
an oceasional bit of landscape. Our 
month of pictures has taken us to Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. It has called up bits 
of history or biography from the first to 
the nineteenth century. It has quite up- 


of us is always taking abrupt leave in 
crier to settle some disputed point by 
reference to Baedeker’s guide-books or to 
Liibke’s History of Art or to Fisher’s 
Universal History. We ought, perhaps, 
to take our pictures systematically, say 
Murillo for a week, Raphael for a week, 
architecture of the Renaissance for ten 
days and so on, but our haphazard plan, 
or lack of plan, is more entertaining. 

The grand opening scene was a colored 
photograph of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
“Don’t you remember—” began Mary, 
as she always does at mention of Venice. 
Here followed the usual series of remi- 
niscences of standing on the balcony of 
the church and patting the famous bronze 
horses, of watching the children feed the 
pigeons in the sunny piazza, of taking 
coffee out of doors at Florian’s world-re- 
nowned café. 

“O, how delicious it all was!’ 
one of us. 

‘** And yet,” returned the other, loyal to 
home comforts, “the coffee was not so 
good as Bridget’s, after all,” and senti- 
ment was wafted out on a hearty laugh. 

Dinner was enlivened by a discussion 
of the history of the bronze hors and 
their travels to various parts of E rope, 
ending with an explosion of wrath against 
Napoleon for daring to take the creatures 
to Paris. 

It was easy to turn from the delights of 
Venice to those of Florence, when next 
morning appeared Andrea del Sarto’s An- 
nunciation, the one given in a recent num- 
ber of The Congreyationalist as an illus- 
tration of an article entitled Christmas 
Angels. In connection with this picture 
a bit of forgotten Bible history had to be 
looked up to explain the introduction of 
the story of David and Bathsheba in the 
background. Our talk of the painter 
himself inspired the reading aloud of 
Browning’s poem on Andrea del Sarto, 
“the faultless painter.” 

Italian art happened to come uppermost 
for several days in succession. We had 
two pictures together one day, the Mag- 
dalens of Guido Reni and of Carlo Dolei, 
finding an interest in comparing the 
different conceptions of the two artists. 
Raphael’s Madonna di Foligno brought 
to mind the small room in the Vatican 
containing besides this picture Raphael’s 
Transfiguration and Domenichino’s Last 
Communion of Saint Jerome. In this 
room there was always a hush, as if even 
the most thoughtless tourist realized that 
he was in the presence of three of the 
world’s greatest works of art. Another 
which appeared on our easel was Cor- 
reggio’s Hoiy Night, from the Dresden 
gallery. 

After a week of pure art a landscape 
was a pleasant change—a view of Inter- 
lachen and of the glorious Jungfrau, as 
seen from the main street of the village. 
“My lady-love,” Mary calls her, ‘the 
most beautiful woman in Europe.” Our 
own New England village faded away as 
we talked of our pleasant walks about 
Interlachen and of a wonderful day on 
the Wengernalp. We agreed in praising 
the mountain railways, but grieved over 
the proposed desecration of the Jungfrau 
by making it the receptacle of a tunnel 
and an elevator well. 

The next morning was so cold and wet 
that a descent from the hights to the 
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Madeleine in Paris was not unpleasant. 
Again we seemed to stand on the broad 
steps, as we did on Shrove Tuesday, and 
to watch the fantastic carnival procession 
come down the boulevard. Afterwards 
our talk was of the sad history of the last 
century, for the land about the Madeleine 
was once a cemetery and the first burial 
place of Louis XVI. and of Marie An- 
toinette. 

“Who are they, where are they, and 
who painted them?” was the question 
one morning, for there was no name on 
the picture and neither of us could re- 
member anything about it. Two children 
the artist has given us, dear, roly-poly 
little tots, looking at a picture-book. We 
took a vacation from serious talk to make 
up stories about them, getting a great 
deal of fun out of the pictured babies who 
will “‘never grow old nor naughty.” 

Myths though they are, they were, on 
the whole, more satisfactory tu us than 
the quaint, stiff children of Charles I. of 
England, as depicted by Van Dyck. Did 
the boys who grew up to be sovereigns of 
England, Charles II. and James IL., al- 
ways hold each other’s hands so tenderly 
as in the picture? And the solemn little 
princess, was she really so happy as the 
nameless little maiden with the picture- 
book? 

Raphael and Murillo’s pictures appear 
more often than those of any other art- 
ists. Two representations by the latter 
of the Immaculate Conception, one in the 
Louvre, the other in the Prado Museum 
of Madrid, make an interesting study. 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna moved our 
Irish maid to a bit of art criticism. Stand- 
ing before it in rapt admiration, she ex- 
claimed, “‘The Virgin Mary always does 
take a good picture!” 

Views of High Street in Oxford with its 
colleges, of Princes Street in Edinburgh 
with the Scott memorial, of a group of 
delightfully topsy-turvy houses in Amster- 
dam have given us pleasant days in these 
cities. Sketches of Rheims cathedral in 
France and of York in England have in- 
terested us afresh in architecture. 

We have not become so pedantic as to 
discuss history and art three times a day 
for seven days a week, for sometimes, it 
must be confessed, the picture receives but 
little attention. We have, however, very 
much enjoyed our “private views” from 
day to day, and we hope to have not only 
a month but a whole summer of pictures. 


Astonishing Youthful Piety 

There is one little boy in Brookline who 
has made a good impression upon the new 
pastor. On the Sunday when the latter 
was expected to call the little boy had an 
aggravated case of the ‘“‘tantrums,” and 
was sent upstairs, with the additional 
penance of being obliged to read several 
chapters from the Bible. Shortly after 
the season of penance had begun the vis- 
itor arrived, and after some general con- 
versation with the little boy’s mother he 
expressed a desire to behold her offspring. 
So Willie was called down and properly 
admired and duly questioned. Then he 
was neglected and the clerical caller turned 
his attention to the mother. Willie en- 
dured this patiently for a time, then, as 
his little back grew weary of the high- 
backed chair, he piped out in a most saint- 
like voice, ‘‘Mamma, I think I’ll go up- 
stairs and read my Bible.” The clergy- 
man stared aghast at such a revelation of 
youthful piety, and the mother had some 
embarrassment in making it plain that 
Willie was not “primed” for the occasion 
—Boston Advertiser. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 





We do not discover our ideals, they dis- 
cover us. They take us to the housetop, 
as Samuel took Saul, and there in the 
name of the new day that is breaking 
they tell us that we are kings. They find 
us as the same seer found David among 
the sheepfolds, lost to the dignity of ex- 
istence under its dead monotony, and 
they anoint us in the name of the Eter- 
nal. We do not create our ideals; we 
awake to behold them bright with an 
everlasting light. They do not originate 
in human hearts; they rise like the stars 
out of the Infinite. They are objectively 
real, mountains at whose base men are 
born and whose steeps they are to climb. 
They are the forms which the ethical 
character of the Eternal assumes in the 
human imagination, and their sublime 
chant is, “* Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.”—Dr, 
George Gordon. 





How every tempting form of sin, 
Shamed in thy presence, disappears ; 

And all the glowing, raptured soul 
The likeness it contemplates wears! 


O, ever conscious to my heart, 
Witness to its supreme desire, 
Behold, it presseth on to thee, 
Fer it hath caught the heavenly fire! 


This one petition would it urge— 
To bear thee ever in its sight; 
In life, in death, in worlds unknown, 
Jts only portion and delight! 
—Doddridge. 

Life has no zest when it has no realiza- 
tion of the unattained. The man who 
knows all, who has all, and who is entirely 
self-sufficient, has never had the satisfac- 
tion of coming into ideal possession of 
the splendor of the Infinite; he has never 
reached out and taken hold of the beyond. 
Let us praise God for the unmeasured 
and unattained. In this is our stimulus 
to activity, our promise of growth and 
our sufficient reason for living.—Church- 
man. 

Wile are wayward and changeful, 0 
Christ; our feelings ebb and flow like 
the tide. Sometimes we think we could 
die witb thee, then we are on tbe point 
of denying. Help us to dwell apart 
from tbe life of mere emotion. Lnable 
us to live in our will, inspired and en= 
ergized by thy Spirit working in us to 
will and do of thy good pleasure. Take 
us as we present ourselves to thee soiled 
and dusty witb the sin and business of 
the dap. Cleanse us from all unrigbt= 
cousness. Let thy grace pervade our 
bearts as the scent of Mary’s ointment 
filled the chamber. Calm our feverish 
baste, busb our complaining murmurs. 
Smooth out the lines which bave gatb= 
ered on our careworn faces. Wipe 
away tbe traces of our tears. Bend 
over us as motbers do over children that 
are fretful because they are tired. Go 
over the dav’s work. Make perfect its 
imperfection. Undo its mistakes, un= 
twine its tangles. Strike the true chord 
of its broken notes. Make up to us 
what we need but fail to ask since we 
plead for thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME 

There has been much said in favor of, and 
much against, the use of kindergarten gifts in 
the home. Certain persons aftirm that the 
children’s usual playthings are much better 
adapted to the nursery than the cubes and 
bricks, the weaving or the clay. On the other 
hand, it is believed that what is a good thing 
in the school should be a good thing in the 
home. Much of this difference of opinion is 
due to the different standpoints of writers 
upon the subject. Some are writing of homes 
in which the mother knows absolutely nothing 
of kindergarten principles and of Froebel’s 
theories. She has but few correct ideas of 
training children, and uses the kindergarten 
material simply as playthings. Others write 
from the standpoint of a nursery in which the 
presiding genius understands that the best 
way to prevent the children’s: having bad 
thoughts and doing wrong things is to fill 
their minds with what is good and beautiful 
and to keep them occupied with proper em- 
ployment, whether it be for amusement simply 
or for knowledge also. 

A mother who has the knowledge of Froe- 
bel’s principles and the ability to use the 
various gifts can do much for her children 
that others cannot do, even though she have 
but little time free from household duties and 
cares. She who lives with her children, who 
takes them into all her pursuits and who 
enters into all their interests thus gains a 
power and influence over her boys and girls 
that can never be gained when the children 
are older. This is her reward for the extra 
eare and labor that are hers. If she will 
really devote herself to the little ones she can 
do much for them, even while carrying on her 
necessary work. 

The pretty colored worsted balls can be used 
when the child is two years of age, and often 
a little earlier than this. Using but one color 
at a time at first, the child readily learns to 
distinguish color. It is easy also to teach the 
right and left hand by means of the balls. 
Little gymnastic exercises are learned, and 
many and pretty are the songs and games for 
the balls. All this can easily be done while 
the mother sews or irons or makes the bread 
and cookies. 

When Frank is older the wooden sphere 
takes the place of the soft worsted ball, and to 
this is added the cylinder and cube. Little by 
little the mother teaches Frank the relation 
between sphere and cylinder. Together they 
have a good time, as Frank endeavors to roll 
the cylinder on its flat face, or as he tries to 
think of all the things that are shaped like the 
sphere and then those like the cylinder. 
Many children will play an hour or more 
softly kneading and molding the clay into 
balls and apples, trunks of trees and engine 
boilers. Later on comes the new delight of 
drawing and sewing the circle. The step 
from cylinder to cube is easily understood, 
and again Frank enjoys trying to mold the six 
sides of his clay cube to the same size and to 
discover cubes among boxes. 

When he begins to lay his sticks along the 
sides of the cube or to divide a new cube into 
smaller cubes or into bricks and to make with 
these chairs and tables and bridges, his de- 
lightis unbounded. As he sits at his low table 
near his mother’s sewing chair or occupies 
one end of the large table at which she is at 
work, she can direct his movement of the 
blocks without an instant’s pause in her own 
work; for when she has taught him to move 
his material just according to her direction, 
without her touching or showing him, she has 
taught him a most important lesson in that he 
can obey, can follow direction implicitly, and 
indirectly has she herself learned two valu- 
able lessons—one in being enabled to give 
clear directions, the other in the habit of mak- 
ing him depend upon himself. In the same 
way can be used the circles, tablets and rings, 
the weaving, drawing and sewing, the paper 


cutting, folding and pasting and all the pretty 
devices that accompany many of the gifts. 

The games may take a little more of the 
mother’s attention, but some time should be 
wholly devoted to the children and the mother 
can take a part of this time to play the games 
with them. It is as necessary to play with 
them as to work with them. Many, perhaps 
most, of the games require a number of chil- 
dren, but a few of them can be played where 
there are but two or three to play, and the in- 
ventive mother will think of others that are 
adaptable. <A little more imagination on the 
part of Frank will enable the mother to use a 
number of the games that really seem to need 
more children. 

‘** But,” some one says, ‘‘ I’ve never studied 
kindergarten; I know nothing of Froebel's 
principles and I already have the children. 
What can I do?”’ 

If one has the care of little children a know!- 
edge of Froebel’s ideas in regard to training is 
one of the greatest helps and should be ob- 
tained. It is possible for a bright, enthusiastic 
mother, thoroughly alive to her children’s best 
good, to learn enough of the kindergarten 
method to enable her to put it to good use. 
Of course any time that can be spent in a good 
kindergarten is of great assistance. The 
Paradise of Childhood gives, in a condensed 
form, the twenty gifts and their uses. This is 
a most practical work and will help any 
mother. There are a number of excellent 
books of songs and music. In this way a 
mother can pick up a knowledge of this valu- 
able child culture for herself, but it is always 
more or less fragmentary. Why does she not 
see that her older daughters study the kinder- 
garten and thus gain a great preparation for 
the time when they too shall have the care of 
little ones? Much is being said about prepa- 
ration for motherhood, but are the mothers of 
today doing all they can to prepare for better 
work the mothers of tomorrow ? R. M. B. 


ATHLETICS FOR BABIES 

In an address before a body of medical men 
in New York Dr. H. L. Taylor pointed out the 
importance of muscular exercise in the normal! 
development of infants. He said: ‘‘ Since the 
infant has such ample endowments and spon- 
taneous impulses to wholesome activity, our 
first and most important care must be to avoid 
undue interference or repression. The ba- 
bies will attend to their own gymnastics if not 
prevented. It is evident that the movements 
of the trunk and limbs should not be impeded 
with wrappings; baby’s activity should have 
free play.. The clothing should be loose and 
simple, fitting in successive layers so that all 
can be put on at once; the Gertrude suits and 
shorter skirts now in vogue look in the right 
direction. Even little babies should have 
their skirts thrown back from time to time 
and be allowed freely to kick their feet; short 
skirts should be put on early. There seem 
to be important advantages, also, in leaving 
the feet naked until the child walks. 

“The baby’s bath should be made to contrib- 
ute to its physical training, and twice daily 
it should have a special air bath. The first 
may well be in the morning when it is tubbed. 
It should then not be hastily covered, but kept 
exposed to the air for some time, while the 
skin is rubbed until it glows. At bedtime 
all clothing should be removed and the baby 
placed on a blanket, rubbed, rolled over and 
exposed to the air. Even little babies enjoy 
this, and long before they can walk they look 
forward to it. When old enough to toddle 
about they seem to enjoy nothing so much as 
this rub and frolic, and when running about 
unclothed everything takes on a new and more 
attractive aspect. These air baths, as well as 
rubbing and the application of water, are true 
gymnastics for the skin and vessels, a refresh- 
ing tonic and a protection against microbie in- 
vasion and sudden change of the tempera- 
ture.’” 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNERERS: You 
remember the three bird 
questions in the Corner 
of July$? You would bet- 
ter refer to that number 
in your scrap-books, so as 
“to understand the follow- 
ing letters. The first is 
from a well-known ob- 
server of nature and the 
author of the Home arti- 
cle on How to Be Happy 
® without a Wheel : 


ARLINGTON, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I quite agree with the 
others that Amelia’s bird is a catbird. As to 
Howard’s, it is rather difficult to decide with- 
out knowing the size, song or habits of the 
bird, but I think it might be a yellow-throated 
vireo. I know one that has a lovely hanging 
nest ina maple tree. Mrs. L.’s question is one 
that | have often asked. I presume that young 
birds fed on niee, juicy worms would not need 
water: but some are fed on insects and seeds, 
like the young kingbirds I have been watching 
lately. I think the parents could bring water 
in their bills if necessary, though I have no 

ocular proof that they do so. 
EmMILy TOLMAN. 


D 


The writer of the next letter is called 
“Judge” in his State, so that his words 
ought to have a judicial value: 

NEW JERSEY. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . In regard to par- 
rots, some people do not give their parrots 
water, but wet their food. We give ours a 
cupful every day, and generally find the cup 
dry. I think they need water as well as the 
other fellows. Ido not know how the mother 
supplies her young with-water, but they have 
a way, sure! c; W. 

I am not an ornithologist, but I am 
strongly inclined to believe that all birds, 
as Well as other animals, need water, love 
it, and manage when in a state of free- 
dom to get it in some way. My wheel 
almost ran over a little bird last evening 
as it was drinking from a little puddle of 
water in the road, and last Sunday the 
preacher I happened to hear had a beauti- 
ful sentence about the little bird lifting 
its head in gratitude every time it sipped 
from the wayside spring! 

* RED-LODGE,” ASCUTNEYVILLE, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: All the year I have been 
trying to see how many different kinds of 
birds I could see, and I have seen twelve dif- 
ferent kinds, and I will tell you their names: 
robin, crow, English sparrow, chipping spar- 
row, blue jay, bluebird, yellowbird, kingbird, 
woodpecker, scarlet tanager, humming-bird. 
Since [ wrote you last I got a little bunny and 
he is very tame. In the morning I see him 
and then I hardly ever see him until night. 
Good-by. RoBERT C, 


That little boy is on the right track to 
know something which will be of interest 
and advantage to him for many years. 
Will he please to give my love to old Mt. 
Ascutney, rising grandly up in sight of 
his “ Red-lodge’’? 

Mr. PLEASANT, Io. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not a Cornerer, but 
| have read many letters in the Corner depart- 
ment and have been very much interested and 
ptofited thereby. I have often asked myself 
the question, Do birds and animals reason, or 
are they guided wholly by instinct? I want 
to relate two incidents which came under my 
iotice and which seem to indicate some degree 
0! reasoning, A woodpecker made a hole in a 
dead tree, reared her young there, and in the 
fall went South. When she returned in the 
spring and visited the hole in the tree she 


found an English sparrow already in posses- 
sion. Several battles were fought for the 
right to that hole. Finally, the woodpecker, 
after thinking over the situation, made a furi- 
ous charge on the sparrows, drove them from 
the tree, took the nest from the hole, flew 
across the street, dropped it over the fence 
into aneighbor’s garden, came back and reared 
her young again in the old home. 

A little bird-house was made for ‘‘ Jenny 
Wren” and she made a nest in it. But the 
English sparrow entered and took possession. 
Jenny scolded a good deal about it and finally 
went to work, in the absence of the sparrow, 
and filled the hole where she entered half full 
of large sticks. The sparrows could no longer 
enter and so Jenny had the house to herself. 
Did the woodpecker and wren reason, or were 
they guided only by instinet? Can the Cor- 
nerers give any other indications of reasoning? 

Oo. W. R. 

I think I will add to these bird letters a 
few lines of poetry written by a little girl 
of seven years—written, the lady says 
who sent them to me, “‘ without the slight- 
est help or correction.”’ She lives in Con- 
necticut, but ‘ta bird of the air”’ has told 
me her grandfather is a well-known cler- 
gyman near Boston. 

I wonder if you have heard 

The song of that little bird 

Who, so early in the spring, 

Comes to make our bare fields ring. 
Soon the grass will be so green 
Not a sign of snow be seen, 
Arbutus and snowdrops fair 
Sweeten all the spring-like air. 

The next letter in my pile is from a 
young lady who, although evidently happy 
with a wheel, couples instructive observa- 
tion with the recreation—see her P. 8.! 

MALDEN, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: While riding my bicycle 
I have visited many places of interest. I have 
seen the place where the Baldwin apple orig- 
inated [see Corner of Noy. 29, 1894], also the 
Concord grape; the birthplace of Count Runi- 
ford and that of Samuel F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph. Can any one te'l if 
his younger brother, Sidney Edwards Morse, 
who founded the Boston Recorder and the 
New York Observer, was born in the same 
house? While riding through Billerica I un- 
expectedly came upon the home of the first 
soldier killed at the battle of Bunker Hill— 
Asa Pollard, a member of Bridge’s regiment. 
One of the soldiers in Maxwell’s company in 
Prescott’s regiment, who was killed the same 
day, came from the town in the hill country 
which you visited last summer, where I once 
lived. Two of my eight great-great-grand- 
fathers were officers in the Revolution, so I am 
particularly interested. May B. 

P. S. I wish bieycle riders understood how 
much information could be gathered a-wheel, 
and not try to cover a certain number of miles 
as the chief object of riding. 

As to those Charlestown Morse boys, 
they were both sons of the famous pastor 
of the First Church, Dr. Jedidiah Morse, 
author of the first geography and gazet- 
teer in this country, and called ‘the 
father of American geography.” I met 
Mr. Pope, Dr. Morse’s pastoral successor 
just now, and he says both boys were 
doubtless born in that old house before 
the occupation of the parsonage. Ed- 
wards Morse (as he used to be called 
when he was a boy) was himself a geog- 
rapher as well as an editor, for I well re- 
member his ‘ Morse’s Geography,” quarto 
size, with reading matter and maps all 
together under one cover. Did I not 

also study “ Morse’s Primary Geography,” 
with charming pictures? I wish I could 


see one now! My MES 


Corner Scrap-Book 


This Bird Reasoned. Since placing the ques- 
tion about the reasoning of birds in the adjoin- 
ing Corner I have read this incident of a hum- 
ming-bird. She had a nestful of little ones 
and it began to rain. The children who lived 
near watched her proceedings from their win- 
dow. On one side of the nest, which was in a 
butternut tree, grew a large leaf, and on the 
other a small twig stuck out. When the drops 
began to fall she tugged away at the leaf, 
pulled it over the nest and hooked it on the 
twig. So the little humming-bird babies were 
kept dry under this green umbrella! Shall we 
not call that reason? 


Another Humming-bird Story. The bird was 
trying to get its food from the deep cup of a 
flower and became very tired. Noticing its 
trouble a girl walked slowly toward the bird 
holding out her finger. The tired bird looked * 
carefully at her, then alighted on the finger, 
and when it was held close to the flower went 
on with its honey gathering. Shall we not 
call that reason and faith? Would it have 
been right for the girl to have abused the con- 
fidence of the little bird by killing it or catch- 
ing it? What would you boys have done? 


The Grateful Sparrow. Here is what one boy 
did, according to a recent Kentucky paper. 
His name was George, and he was twelve 
years old. Seeing a snake about to rob a 
song-sparrow’s nest, he killed the robber. 
Now, whenever George goes into the garden 
the sparrow flies to him, sometimes alights on 
his head, follows him about the garden, and 
all the while singing his sweetest songs, as 
though he would say. ‘*‘ Thank you, thank you, 
thank you, George, for saving my little chil- 
dren from the mouth of the murderer!’’ Shall 
we not call that reason and gratitude? 


The Petition of the Birds. [ hope the children 
who keep scrap-books will paste in them the 
Birds’ Petition, presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in favor of the law for the 
protection of their race. Although signed by 
nearly forty different birds, it is said that 
Senator Hoar of Worcester was the birds’ 
lawyer who drew up the petition for them. 
This recalls the letter published by Senator 
Hoar two years ago, begging for the preserva- 
tion of a fine bald eagle on Ashnebumskit Hill 
near his summer home, closing, ‘* Certainly no 
man or boy will lie in wait to do wrong to the 
American eagle. Leave him to be the orna- 
ment and glory of the sky.”’ I do not recall 
now in what town of Worcester County that 
hill with the hard name stands, but I wish 
some boy around there would report whether 
the eagle still lives. You will see the portraits 
of some of the bird signers in the July number 
of the New England Magazine. 1 hope the 
passage of this law will have such an imme- 
diate effect that we shall no longer see ladies’ 
hats made sadly ridiculous by carrying around 
the heads and tails and whole bodies of inno- 
cent birds, slaughtered for the purpose! 


Jean Ingelow and the Birds. The papers have 
just noticed the death of the dear poetess, 
whose poems are always so fresh and joyous 
that you would scarcely think of her as sixty- 
seven years old. One very pleasant thing 
I remember about Miss Ingelow is her love of 
birds. In her quaint little house in Kensing- 
ton (London) she had a conservatory opening 
out of the drawing-room and an aviary at- 
tached to the conservatory. It is said that 
nothing delighted her more than to set the 
birds free and watch them among the flowers 
as she wrote at her desk. Should we not ex- 
pect that from the one who wrote this? 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it— 

I will not steal it away; 

I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 

I ain seven times one today. 


LAN. 
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LESSON FOR AUG, 15 
Abstaining for the Sake of 
Others 


DUNNING, D. D. 


1 Cor., chaps. 8-10 


A. E. 

These three chapters treat of one subject— 
the right and expediency of eating food which 
had been offered as a_ sacrifice to heathen 
deities. The subject is similar to that of the 
lesson for June 20, on Rom. 14: 10-21. Prob- 
ably these two lessons would not have been 
selected, coming so near to each other, but for 
the necessity of having a topic in each quarter 
which may be used as a temperance lesson. 
The eighth chapter by itself is quite incom- 
plete. It states the principle which ought to 
govern Christians in society, and applies it to 
the question concerning the Christian’s use of 
food which had been used in sacrifices. Chap. 
9 gives further illustration of the apostle’s 
own rights and his use of them. Chap. 10 
illustrates the subject from Hebrew history 
and Christian practice, and then sums up the 
argument in its application to the Corinthian 
church. We shall comprehend the apostle’s 
message to us only by carefully considering 
the three chapters in the same connection. 
They set forth: 

1. The principle of Christian living [8: 1-3]. 
Is knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong a sufficient guide? It would be if each 
one lived alone, or if all who live together 
were agreed in their knowledge. . But the 
Christian’s motto is, ‘‘ Through love be serv- 
ants one to another.’’ Knowledge is valuable 
only as love’s instrument to help others to 
live like Christ. That is the principle of 
Christian living. 

A fine sarcasm appears in the apostle’s 
words. ‘‘ We know that we all have knowl- 
edge,’’ he wrote. Of course, he implies, you 
whom I address are sure that you know just 
what you ought to do and what you ought not 
to do. But if you know only what your own 
conduct should be you have not begun to 
know the principle of Christian living. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, but love buildeth up. No 
man liveth to himself. If he thinks he does, 
and that in satisfying his own conscience he 


BY REV. 


‘is acceptable to God, he only swells himself 


up with conceit. If he really loves God he 
can satisfy his conscience only by helping his 
brethren to satisfy their consciences. If he 
does that he is known of God. That is, God 
recognizes him as having the same spirit and 
purpose with himself. 

2. The principle illustrated in Corinthian 
life [8: 4-13]. The recognition of idols as ob- 
jects of worship was inwoven with all family 
and social life. At the table, and especially 
on festive occasions, libations were poured 
out to the gods, and food which had been 
offered to them was eaten as a kind of recog- 
nition of their presence and companionship. 
The Christian renounced all faith in these 
gods. He trusted in the one supreme God 
and in Jesus Christ his Son. Already perse- 
cutions were beginning, in which believers in 
Christ suffered martyrdom rather than sacri- 
fice to heathen deities. Could members of 
Christ’s Church acknowledge these deities 
by eating food which had been offered to 
them? 

Some said that they could do this. They 
had come to know that a heathen god had no 
real existence. They openly proclaimed this, 
and declared their belief in one God, the 
Father, and in one Lord, who is Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, they said. their position being 
clearly understood, they could eat food which 
had been offered in sacrifice to idols without 
offending their consciences. So far their po- 
sition was correct. 
a right to deny to them. 


This liberty no one had | 


But, said the apostle, some brethren do not 


yet feel sure, as you do, that these gods are 
only imaginary. They have been so used to 


worshiping them that to partake of what has | 
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been offered to them in sacrifice still seems to 
be worshiping them. To them this is wrong, 
though you have outgrown it. Now you can 
do this without sinning against your own con- 
sciences; but if you lead another to do this 
when it seems wrong to him, you lead him 
into sin, and by doing that you sin against 
Christ. You have more knowledge than your 
brother, but you lack love to him, and there- 
fore you lack love to Christ, who died for him 
and for you. In any case you are not made a 
better man by eating this kind of food, and 
you are not made worse by letting it alone. 
Therefore, if you are likely to injure some one 
else by eating it, is it not better for you, as 
well as for him, to let it alone? That, said the 
apostle, is the way in which I apply this prin- 
ciple to my own life. 

3. The principle illustrated in Paul’s life 
[chap. 9}. I have full liberty, he said, to eat 
the food and drink the wine offered to idols. 
I have the right to do many other things which 
I deny myself. Have I not the right to take a 
wife with me in my journeyings, as the other 
apostles do? Have I not the right to receive 
a salary from you while I preach to you? But 
I do not avail myself of these rights because I 
believe that by foregoing them I can win more 
people to become disciples of Christ. This is 
my supreme aim, and I make all other things 
serve it. When athletes are training to win 
prizes they deny themselves whatever indul- 
gences would hinder their success. I am not 
fighting another man in order to get a prize, 
but I box with myself and hit my body hard 
blows that I may win the greatest of all prizes 
—the success of the kingdom of Christ with 
myself a member of it. I wili not gratify my 
appetite in any way that will hinder me or any 
brother of mine from growing into the likeness 
of Christ. 

4. The principle applied to the Corinthian 
church [chap. 10]. The apostle drew some 
striking illustrations from Hebrew history. 
The Israelites all partook of the same spiritual 
food and drink, which was abundant to satisfy 
them ; but they were not satisfied, and in seek- 
ing satisfaction through self-indulgence ‘they 
were destroyed. Let us not yield to like temp- 
tations [vs. 1-13]. 

You take, said the apostle, the bread and 
the wine. at the Lord’s table, and you take 
them together in worship. You must, there- 
fore, be the more careful not to seem to take 
food in any way connected with idol worship. 
“Ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and of the table of devils ’’ [vs. 14-22]. 

But now, said Paul, applying the principle 
to your own case, lawful things are expedient 
only when they help your neighbor. It is 
lawful for you to eat food which has been 
offered in sacrifice. Therefore, eat food at 
any table without raising the question as to 
what had been previously done with it. But 
if you are told that the food before you has 


been offered to idols, let it alone for the sake | 


of the brother who may be harmed by your 
eating. You have the right to eat. Law per- 
mits you, but when love forbids every dis- 
ciple of Christ is ruled by love. 

5. The principle applied to our own lives. 
The question concerning meat offered to idols 
is of no interest tous. But questions concern- 
ing wine drinking, theater-going, card play- 
ing, dancing and other habits of the society in 
which we live are to many Christians as vital 
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now as the question concerning taking food 
offered to idols was at Corinth. Whether or 
not these things are wrong in themselves, we 
may have full knowledge. But we do not 
know as we ought to know till we are ruled 
by love to our brethren. With that motive dom- 
inant, we shall settle these questions rightly, 
never with any other motive. The whole 
principle is expressed in this: ‘* Whether, 
therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. . . . I please all 
men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they 
may be saved. Be ye imitators of me, even as 
I also am of Christ ”’ [vs. 23-33). 


The Church Prayer Meeting 
Victories of Faith. Judges 
1 Sam. 14: 1-16; 


Topic, Aug. 8-14. 
7: 921; 1 Sam. 17: 40-51; 
Heb. 11: 32-40; 1 John 5: 4. 
By whom won? By whom given? Foes we must 

meet. Continued possibility of victory. 

[See prayer meeting editorial. ] 





A cruel and wicked hoax has been perpe- 
trated in Bangor, Me., by the posting of threat- 
ening placards on the doors of a Roman Cath- 
olic parochial school. The mayor has offered 
a reward and the Roman Catholics of the 
neighborhood are much excited. It is unfor- 
tunate, of course, that these foolish jesters 
should interrupt the cordial relations which 
ought to exist (and for the most part do exist 
between Americans of differing faiths, but it 
is nearly as unfortunate that they should be 
taken seriously. Public indignation would be 
instant and unappeasable if the threatened 
outrage should occur, but of this there is no 
chance. The wording of the placards is silly 
and to an outsider the whole appears to be the 
product of the mind of the average heavy- 
handed and fat-witted practical joker whose 
hoarse laugh is quickly stifled by neglect. If 
the authorities of the city and parochial 
schools in Bangor would ignore the placards 
and keep the whole matter out of the news- 
papers the joke would evidently miss fire and 
there would be no further attempt at annoy- 
ance. Nothing so encourages a puppy to bark 
as the evident fluttering of its chosen victim. 
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EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SuBsTiTuTE For THE “EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
KOREAN STUDENTS IN ATMERICA 


\ few years ago, when the liberal party was 
in power in Korea, about 200 young men, scions 
of the best families, were sent to Japan to 
school with the idea that they would learn 
something of the Western civilization that had 
given Japan a place among the nations of the 
earth. Somewhat over a year ago the con- 
servative party came into power, and it was 
rumored that these students were to be re- 
called. When this rumor reached the young 
men eight ran away to America, and the rest 
were all recalled to Korea a few months after- 
ward. These eight found their way to Wash- 
ington, and were under the patronage of the 
Korean minister to the United States, Mr. 
soh, a liberal: They reached Washington in 
May of 18%, and their minister persuaded Dr. 
J. E. Rankin, president of Howard Univer- 
sity, to give them rooms at the college dormi- 
tury. Soon after Minister Soh was recalled. 
Seven of the young men remained at Howard 
University until the last of September, 1896, 
receiving lessons in English each day during 
the summer. They profited by the lessons to 
such an extent that four of them could speak 
the language well enough to shift for them- 
selves. Then they went to London, Eng., and 
are now attending the Harley College for the 
training of foreign missionaries. One went to 
Roanoke College, Virginia, and two have been 
at Howard University for the past year. These 
two are rapidly learning English, and made 
good progress in all their studies last year. 
During the summer they have been at work 
earning their board, and hope to continue their 
studies at Howard next year. One of them 
has professed Christianity and was baptized 
in June. The other will no doubt become a 
Christian. 

These men are below the grade at which the 
university can furnish aid, and they must de- 
pend upon charitable people of this country 
for the chance to continue their education. 
The university furnishes them their room and 
free tuition, but their board and books cost 
about $100 per year each. It would be un- 
fortunate if these two young men, who prom- 
ise so well to be useful to their own people 
in a few. years, should be compelled to stop 
the preparation that they have just fairly 
begun. They have been told the story of 
Neesima, the Japanese missionary, and seem 
anxious to return to their own people and, like 
him, tell the glad tidings of the gospel. Here 
isa chance to do foreign missionary work at 
home and at first hand, with the surroundings 
of 2 Christian college to help impress the truths 
of Christianity, instead of being compelled to 
withstand the evil influences of. heathenism. 
Those who have gone to England are making 
a good record, and work done for them is 
already bearing fruit. One important reason 
why they should be kept under Christian in- 
fluences is because their prince, the second son 
of the king of Korea, and the one who will 
probably sueceed to the throne on account of 
the poor health and weak mind of his elder 
brother, has come to Washington to study 
English, and as these young men were his 
friends in Korea he will be greatly influenced 
by their opinions and beliefs. The outlook is 
thus hopeful for influencing the Hermit King- 
dom for Christ. 

OUR OWN WORK 

India Still in the Grip of the Famine. Recent 
reports tell of little abatement in the distress 
occasioned by the famine. A letter from 
Sonai, near Bombay, dated June 30, says that 
rain is still holding off, that prices are going 
ip fast, and that people are getting very 
anxious and sad. The plague in Bombay 
seems to have spent its force, there being 
in June only a few more deaths than that 
month has averaged in past years. 


From Other Lands. In the Madura Mission 


the Christian Endeavor movement is produc- 
‘ng new enthusiasm and better service on the 
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part of the native Christians. Dr. Atkinson 
and Dr. DeForest have been making mission- 
ary tours in Japan, which have quickened 
Christians who had grown cold, and have led 
not a few outsiders to confess Christ. Dr. 
DeForest says that his own faith has been 
strengthened by what he has seen and heard 
of the way in which Christian ideals are per- 
meating the nation. 


Fruits on Many Fields. Gladdening news con- 
tinues to come of revivals in foreign fields. 
The Zulu Mission, in particular, has been 
wonderfully blessed, and Mr. Bunker writes, 
in the August Missionary Herald, that the 
record of the experiences through which the 
180 girls in Inanda Seminary and the sixty 
girls in the school at Umzumbe have passed 
reads like the first chapter of Acts. The con- 
viction of sin has led many to confess their 
wrong-doing, and so real has been the joy 
arising from the sense of forgiveness that the 
girls have been going out to the heathen 
kraals to tell the simple story of what Christ 
has done for them. In eastern Turkey, also, 
there have been wonderful scenes. Mr. Browne 
has been conducting early morning meetings, 
beginning at 4.45 A.M. These were thronged 
until he feared that the roofs on which they 
were held would give way. Nearly a score of 
those present would offer short prayers, and 
afterwards they pleaded with Mr. Browne to 
remain and gather in the fruits. ‘‘ Think of it,’’ 
writes Mr. Browne, ‘‘ not a man to step in and 
gather this great white harvest.’’ Dr. Clark 
of Bohemia received in June twenty-three 
persons into his church. 


i THE WORLD AROUND 


A Mission Sailboat. The Kalamazoo with its 
occupants, Rev. E. P. Dunlap and wife, has 
been the means of carrying the gospel this last 
year to numbers who never before heard the 
good tidings. One tour was along the coast of 
Siam, the chief towns were visited and interior 
villages reached by walking. One convert 
was baptized and over 3,000 portions of the 
Scriptures and tracts were sold. At another 
time visits were made in the interior by rid- 
ing on elephants and in all twenty Siamese 
provinces were reached and many hundreds 
of Christian books distributed. 


The Secret of His Large Audiences. It is as- 
serted on reliable authority that one reason 
of the great success, as far as large audi- 
ences go, of Dr. Barrows’s lectures in India is 
due to misrepresentations of Vivekananda. 
For the last three years he has been cir- 
culating widely his published lectures, and 
upon his return to his own country he has 
repeatedly stated that the American people 
are tired of Christianity and therefore are 
ready to adopt a new religion. The Hindus 
naturally supposed that Dr. Barrows was 
coming as the advocate of a modified form of 
Christianity and would exalt their own reli- 
gion. Great was the disappointment to hear 
again the old, old story. As one Hindu said, 
“He is, after all, no better than a mission- 
ary ’’—a compliment which must be pleasant 
to Dr. Barrows’s ears. 


Good News from Nyassaland. ‘Ihe latest in- 
telligence from the Livingstonia Mission 
would have given unbounded joy to the late 
Professor Drummond, who visited its scene of 
operations and afterwards eloquently advo- 
cated its claims. On the west shore of Lake 
Nyassa and northwestward to the district 
where the waters of the Congo take their rise, 
the Scottish teachers, including several Dutch 
coworkers, have upwards of 80,000 children 
and youths in eighty schools under daily tui- 
tion in their native tongue—chiefly Nyanza— 
in English and in useful handicrafts. Dr. 
Laws, the veteran and devoted missionary, 
has founded an excellent institution on Flor- 
ence Bay, into which the most successful 
young men and women students are drafted. 
In it no less than 127 students, representing 
fifteen different tribes, are being trained as 
light-bearers to their fellow-Africans in vari- 
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ous territories bordering on the three lakes 
Bangweolo, Tanganyika and Nyassa. 


Work of the Baptists. The Baptist Mission- 
ary Magazine for July is a mine of informa- 
tion, containing over 200 pages and presenting 
the record of untold labor and sacrifice as well 
as of the good results of the year’s work, for 
the issue is practically the annual report of 
the Baptist Board. It is encouraging to note 
that this denomination, as well as others, can 
point to an increase in church members and 
in general spiritual results, though there has 
been a lack of material things, causing reduc- 
tion and debt. The Baptists have missions in 
eight European countries, numbering 1,233 
preachers, and send 2,205 ministers to pagan 
lands. The contributions for the last year 
amounted to $359,663, not sufficient to cancel 
the old debt and meet the yearly appropria- 
tions, reduced as those have been. But 
through the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller and 
others this has now been paid. It is invidi- 
ous to call attention to special reports out of 
many excellent ones, yet we feel sure that our 
readers will be interested in the work in 
Burmah and among the Telugus as well as all 
the reports from nominally Christian lands. 





¥, P. S. Ge E, 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Aug. 15-21. Stumbling-Blocks. (A 
temperance topic.) Matt. 18: 1-14. 

On a dark night a party overtook a man car- 
rying a lantern. To their surprise they found 
that he was blind and so they asked him of 
what use a lantern could be to him. “I am 
carrying it,’’ was the reply, ‘‘so that nobody 
will stumble over me.’’ Perhaps the least 
thing which we can do in the way of helping 
others is to avoid becoming stumbling-blocks 
in their way. If there is anybody around us 
who wants to press forward on the road that 
leads to the kingdom of heaven let us see to it 
that they are given a free path, so far as we 
are concerned. Jesus, not only in the passage 
alluded to but frequently in his teaching, is 
severe upon those who make it hard for others 
to come to him and follow him. 

The human family is bound together in such 
a way that we often affect others when un- 
conscious that we are helping or hindering 
them. How often when the decision is hang- 
ing in the balance we are led to choose one 
course of action rather than another, simply 
because we saw some one else decide upon it 
before us. To be sure, there are plenty of 
patterns in the world that never swerve from 
the right, but most of us are so weak that we 
like to shield ourselves behind the excuse that 
so-and-so does thus and so. For this reason 
an apostle who understood human nature, and 
who boasted of his Christian liberty, chose, 
now and then, to deny himself personal grat- 
ifications in order that those weaker than him- 
self should never be able to cite him in de- 
fense of indulgences which always harm them. 

The best way to avoid being stumbling- 
blocks is to try to be stepping-stones. The 
bulky substance which impedes the feet of 
the traveler through the woods, when placed 
midway in the stream may aid him in his 
journey. If we are constantly asking how 
this or that action of ours affects some one 
else we are likely to get nervous and finieal, 
but if we go faithfully about the work of help- 
ing our fellowmen day by day we shall do them 
not a negative but a positive service. It is a 
good thing to keep out of our brother’s way 
when he has entered upon the Christian race; 
it is better to cheer him as he runs and to 
provide as he moves forward whatever helps 
are in our power. 


Be not too busy, O thou earnest heart, 
To hear what friends are saying at thy side, 
To know if cares or joys with them abide, 
And for their help or cheer to do thy part; 
To hear the “ musie of humanity,” 
To feel thyself one of God’s family. 
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LITERATURE 


MRS. OLIPHANT 

The late Mrs. Oliphant was one of the most 
instructive as well as one of the most prolific 
and popular authors of recent years. She be- 
gan her literary labors at the age of eighteen, 
in 1846, and has been steadily at work with 
her pen ever since. We notice in another col- 
umn a little volume which has just been pub- 
lished and which probably is the last which 
she wrote. As a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine she made a name for herself as early 
as 1852, and she has written for its columns 
without any long interval of production until 
this year. Alike as an essayist, novelist and 
historian she has taken a high rank, always 
upholding lofty moral ideals, inculeating 
wholesome conceptions of life and illustrating 
thoroughness of research and freshness and 
force in respect to style. 

Among her best known stories are The 
Curate in Charge and the Chronicles of Car- 
lingford. Her Makers of Florence, Makers 
of Venice and Makers of Modern Rome, as 
well as her Literary History of England, 1790- 
1825, are conspicuous on the list of her histor- 
ical works, and have won conceded rank as 
standards. Personally she was winsome and 
popular, cheery in spite of repeated and severe 
sorrows, and modest notwithstanding her wide 
reputation. Her success is an additional evi- 
dence of the public appreciation of good and 
faithful intellectual service, in spite of the 
modern apparent eagerness for sensationalism 
in literature. Her death is a distinct loss 
to the literary world on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY 

Public attention has been fixed in an un- 
usual degree of late upon Asiatic Turkey, and 
the opportunities of observation enjoyed by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., LL. D., during 
twelve years of research and travel in that 
country, including five years of continuous 
residence, render his volume far better worth 
attention than most others. He has wandered 
up and down through the land many and 
many a time, living withthe people and talk- 
ing with them freely and in their own tongues, 
and has learned in a large degree that dis- 
crimination as to the trustworthiness of state- 
ments made to him which the ordinary for- 
eigner, even though his visit last several 
months, is unable to acquire. The special 
present value of this book lies in its descrip- 
tion of the leading races, ¢. g., the Turks and 
the Armenians, and in the light thrown upon 
the probable future of the land. It does not 
alter greatly the impression which we sup- 
pose most of our readers, in common with 
ourselves, have formed about the characteris- 
tics of these different races. The Turks are 
simple, honest, stupid, incapable of governing 
others, even in small matters, but making use- 
ful workmen under overseers of different 
blood. The Greeks are excellent as overseers 
but comparatively useless as workmen, and 
have the volatile characteristics commonly 
attributed to them. The Armenians, with the 
exception of a single small section of the race 
which inhabits Zeitoun and its region, are—or 
what there is left of them are, for they are 
supposed to have been nearly exterminated— 
like so many sheep, having some manly char- 
acteristics, chiefly in the line of skillful trad- 
ing, but for the most part submitting as a 
matter of course to the most fiendish, diversi- 
fied and perpetual abuse. The dominant race 
has been the Kurdish, under Turkish leader- 
ship, and is likely to continue so for the pres- 
ent. 

The author declares frankly that England 
has had a great opportunity and thrown it 
away; that when she was left in possession of 
Cyprus she had the oyster, Turkey and Rus- 
sia having to be content with a shell apiece 
after their war in 1877-78, and that, had she 
maintained her system of military consuls, 
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she might have controlled the administration 
of Asia Minor, used her position there for the 
benefit of its people and formed what substan- 
tially would have been a protectorate of that 
region. But, having altered her system and 
her government, she has now abandoned her 
position of strength, has allowed the other 
great Powers to take precedence of her and 
has encouraged the sultan to believe that he 
‘an play his game of bluff successfully for 
years to come. Nevertheless, such language 
as the following is most significant : 


Will the sultan’s policy be successful? Will 
the revival of Mohammedanism be permanent 
in Asia Minor? So far as the center and 
west is concerned it cannot be. The Moslems 
are dying out there. Even where the Greeks 
have not begun to settle, the Turks are dimin- 
ishing in numbers, owing to conscription, mis- 
government and moral causes. . . . They have 
no heart. They are in the grip of the rail- 
ways and under the influence of Europe. In 
the eastern regions it may be different for a 
time. The Mohammedan revival has been far 
more carefully propagated in those lands, and 
for the moment it is successful by the usual 
Turkish methods. As it was in Scio in 1821 
and in'Syria in 1860, so it is there at the present 
time, but on a vastly greater scale—the signs 
of Western spirit, Western education and as- 
pirations after the elementary rights of free- 
dom alarmed the Turks, and they have set to 
work, after long preparation and on a care- 
fully deliberated plan to crush the hostile 
Western spirit by general and indiscriminate 
massacre. ... But even in the eastern parts 
of Asia Minor the Oriental spirit is doomed. 
The Kurds will massacre as many Armenians 
as the Porte wishes, but they will never be 
good Mohammedans or subjects of the.sultan, 
except in outward show. It remains to be 
seen whether they are capable of being re- 
duced to order by the stern discipline of a 
Western government; they can never be con- 
trolled by the Turkish officials, feeble in every 
thing except a massacre. Most of us, prob- 
ably, will live to see the boundary between 
European and Asiatic rule placed near the 
Euphrates. ... The situation in Turkey is 
not simply an uneasy balance between two 
opposite forces, where a little extra. strength 
added to one side by the European Powers 
can restore equilibrium. Orientalism is ebbing 
and dying in the country. The tide of Western 
ideas and Western thoughts is flowing and 
strong; eight centuries of strict and stern re- 
pression are behind it and drive it onward ir- 
resistibly. The great Powers of Europe, as 
they feebly and nervelessly protest against 
the movement towards freedom and officially 
disown it, and stand for the constituted au- 
thority and rights of the sultan, and reprobate 
the undue haste of Armenians and Cretans 
and the Young Turkish party to free them- 
selves from the incubus that crushes them, 
are in the position of Canute when he set 
bounds to the flowing tide. ... The thing 
which they can and will succeed in doing is 
that they destroy the moderate and orderly 
element in the new movement [pp. 156-9). 


In regard to American influence Professor 
Ramsay speaks often and emphatically. He 
has the utmost admiration for American mis- 
sionaries and their work, having quite changed 
his opinion on the subject, and he points out 
that the missionaries have done their best, 
and with general suecess, to be strictly non- 
partisan, and indeed to take no interest in the 
politics of the country. Nevertheless he adds: 


Zealously as the missionaries have tried to 
be non-political, their work has told, and must 
tell, strongly in favor of the free civilization 
of the English-speaking races, and against the 
bureaucratic civilization of Russia or Ger- 
many. American official influence can be 
great in Turkey only when it is exerted on the 
side of freedom and in maintenance of the 
rights of the existing American enterprises; 
but for a time it has been directed toward the 
other side, and consequently it has been null. 
We can only wait and hope for better coun- 
sels [p. 162]. 

It is significant that the position which re- 
cently has been taken by this journal from 
time to time in regard to American influence 
in Turkey should be confirmed thus distinctly 
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by an unprejudiced Englishman. As far as 
the archeological aspect of the volume is con- 
cerned we have been a little disappointed be. 
cause, although the book primarily is a nar- 
rative of travel and a report of social, politica] 
and economical observations, we supposed 
that there would be more in its pages descrip- 
tive of the author’s professional labors. Of 
course his journeys were guided chiefly by his 
archeological aims, but little comparatively is 
said about results. The book in general is 
agreeable in style. A few inaccuracies occur 
here and there which one hardly expects in 
the work of such an author, but all in all it is 
a valuable and instructive work. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Dr. E. D. Stoddard, author of Bertrand Du 
Guesclin [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75), has 
done a good piece of work. Originally out- 
lined in the desire to associate leading histori- 
cal events and characters so as to render them 
the more intelligible as well as interesting, it 
has been finally worked up for publication 
and deserves favor. The hero, one of the 
most distinguished and unselfish patriots in 
French history, bears a name which remains 
a household word in France today and which 
is pre-eminent wherever lofty character and 
daring achievement are admired. For a four- 
teenth century personage he is remarkably 
well known, and his picturesque history has 
been more than once recorded, but there is 
abundant room for the sympathetic, compre- 
hensive description and thoroughly interest- 
ing volume of Dr. Stoddard. The boys espe- 
cially will find it engrossing. 

The Heroes of the Nations series grows 
apace. The newest volume is that on Haiui- 
bal [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] and the au- 
thor is Mr. W. 0’C. Morris, author of the vol- 
ume on Napoleon in the same series. He has 
made diligent study of his subject and has 
written an effective book. It has been both 
his misfortune and his advantage that his 
present subject has prompted so many previ- 
ous volumes—his misfortune, in that the 
ground has been so amply and well covered 
before; his advantage in that it has been pos- 
sible for him to glean in many fields, compare 
many estimates and gain thereby a broader 
outlook and a better assurance of Impartial 
judgment than he otherwise might have had. 
His own volume deserves to rank with the 
best of its predecessors in respect t® scholarly 
qualities and in mechanical execution, illus- 
tration, ete. It is in the customary handsome 
and substantial shape of the series. 

The Private Life of the Queen (D. Appleton 
& Co, $1.50), by a member of the queen’s 
household, is of much interest in spite of its 
being a poor performance from the literary 
point of view. There are many repetitions, 
considerable bad English and some sentences 
so questionable in taste that one is interested 
to know whether the royal approval of the 
book were obtained or whether it came out 
without the royal knowledge. It is not the 
work of an expert observer or author, but ap- 
parently of a diligent, warm-hearted, loyal 
and appreciative Englishwoman, who under- 
stands what her own countrymen and women, 
especially the latter, want to know about the 
queen, and has told them with the most abun- 
dant and good-natured detail. Evidently the 
author has had free and long access to the in- 
ner circles of the royal family, and we should 
not think that any member thereof would be 
likely to regret anything here published, al- 
though probably some passages would have 
been reshaped if any member of the family 
had been consulted about them. The book 
easily, and perhaps most naturally, may be 
the work of some ex-maid of honor of the 
queen’s. It is interesting by reason of its 
frankness, freshness and diversity and shows 
up a side of the queen’s life which has been 
described sometimes but never to our know!- 
edge so fully. No one having read it will 
respect and admire her royal and imperial 
majesty the less. 
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Mr. Moody has furnished the introduction 
and the late Professor Drummond the sub- 
stance of A Life for a Life [Fleming H. Revell 
(o. 25 cents]. It contains three addresses by 
professor Drummond, is offered as a little me- 
morial volume of him, is handsomely printed 
and bound and contains a fine portrait. 


STORIES 


The Professor’s Dilemma [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sous. $1.00], by Annette L. Noble, is a lively 
little story of the blunderings of a wise man 
and one or two others, who are respectively in 
love with some delightful ladies, young and old, 
the occasion of their intercourse being a Nile 
trip. The book is very light reading, but it is 
an excellent example of its sort. It is one of 
those which help to make summer afternoons 
pass entertainingly. 

[i Simpkinsville [Harper & Bros. $1.25) is 
agroup of seven character tales by Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart. Their scene is a country vil- 
lage in Arkansas, the people of which amuse 
by their rugged simplicity and uncouthness of 
manner and sometimes of thought, but who 
win respect and admiration for the individual 
good will and nobility and the neighborly 
tenderness and helpfulness which are dis- 
played. The author has a keen eye for the 
ludicrous, and there is plenty of the ludicrous 
in such a place to be detected and described. 
The stories are without exception of a high 
order, and one or two of them keep one on the 
balance between laughter and tears to the 
very end, 

Daughters of sculapius [(G. W. Jacobs & 
Co. 75 cents] contains ten stories, written by 
alumnw and students of the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. They have a med- 
ical flavor for the most part, but nevertheless 
are bright, spirited and entertaining. ‘There 
are a number of illustrations. 

Isabel Hornibrook’s Camp and Trail [Lo- 
throp Publishing Co. $1.50] is a wholesome 
story of the Maine woods, describing the ad- 
ventures of a party of English and American 
campaigners and hunters. It enters into the 
spirit of life in the backwoods with wonderful 
success and reveals a familiarity with the de- 
tails of camp and sporting life which is un- 
usual in a woman. We heartily commend it 
to the young people both for the healthful ex- 
citement which it furnishes and for its whole- 
some teachings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s little book, 
The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote 
Harper & Bros. $1.25], has been printed in 
part in the Atlantic Monthly. It is made up 
from the standard sources but, as they are not 
easily accessible to the general reader, a sum- 
mary of their most entertaining and sugges- 
tive contents, made by so expert and apprecia- 
tive a eritie as Mr. Warner, offers more than 
ordinary gratification to the reader. The pop- 
ular characteristics are his subject—dress, 
habits of speech and life, amusements, sports, 
anything and everything which tends to show 
what people were, how they felt and what 
they did. The book, albeit short, covers a 
well-rounded conception of the English men 
and women of the time described. It is pret- 
tily illustrated. 

The Oberlin Thursday Lectures, Addresses 
and Essays (E. J. Goodrich. $1.25) contains 
nearly or quite a dozen utterances or essays 
by Prof. James Monroe. He has had a long 
and interesting career, has known many dis- 
tinguished men and has had many striking 
experiences, especially at times of critical sig- 
hiticance in our national history. He pos- 
sesses the tongue and pen of the ready lecturer. 
It has been his custom, apparently, to address 
his townsmen and the students of Oberlin 
College from time to time at these Thursday 
lectures, and a number of his addresses have 
had reference to the early abolitionists and to 
his experiences as a State legislator, as a 
United States consul and as a member of 
Congress. One of them relates to the famous 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission, and gives 
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a clear and valuable account of it. Students 
of American political history will find a great 
deal of permanent worth in the book, which is 
of more than ordinary interest to all. 

Anna A. Chapin in the Story of the Rhine- 
gold (Harper & Bros. $1.50] has given an out- 
line of the four great operas of Wagner’s 
Niebelungen Ring. Her purpose is to make 
them intelligible to young people. The great 
Teutonic myths used by the German composer 
with such great and skillful power are not 
easy to be grasped as one merely reads them 
without guidance, and it is a useful service 
which she performs in these pages—that of 
simplifying them for young people who desire 
to understand the substance of the operas and 
to enter into their spirit sympathetically. The 
book is helpfully illustrated. 

Eye Spy (Harper & Bros. $2.50] is a more 
than entertaining study of flowers, bugs, but- 
terflies, insects, etc., and bears appropriately 
the sub-title Afield with Nature among Flow- 
ers and Animate Things. It is one of the late 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson’s striking con- 
tributions to popular knowledge and gratifica- 
tion, and his picture fittingly serves as a fron- 
tispiece and introduces the reader to many 
a new friend in the natural world in a delight- 
fully pleasing and edifying fashion. It im- 
parts information so surreptitiously that young 
people who have read it will be astonished to 
find how much they have learned. It is richly 
and freely illustrated. It is a great book for 
the boys and girls. 

Picturesque Hawaii [Edgecombe Pub. Co. 
$2.50] is the work of Hon. J. L. Stevens, ex- 
United States minister to Hawaii, and Pres. 
W. B. Oleson. It is intended, undoubtedly, 
to create sympathy for the annexation move- 
ment. It is historical, descriptive and pic- 
turesque, and illustrated lavishly. It is one 
of those means of influencing public opinion 
which are legitimate, although far from un- 
partisan, and which are of some special inter- 
est because of their pictures. The wisdom of 
annexation is by no means clearly evident, 
but we have no doubt that our readers, what- 
ever they may think upon that question, will 
be glad to see this book. 

The Conquest of the Sioux (Carlon & Hol- 
linbeck], by S. C. Gilman, is a little book 
about mission work among the Indians, much 
of which came out first under the title of 
Christian Work among the Dacotah Indians, 
and which is now issued in a new illustrated 
edition which is worthy of a weleome.——The 
first volume of the Publications of Gratz Col- 
lege in Philadelphia has been sent us. It 
contains a memorial of Hyman Gratz, the 
president’s report, four lectures, dealing re- 
spectively with Italian Jewish Literature, the 
History and the Future of the Text of the 
Talmud, Jewish physicians and the contribu- 
tions of the Jews to the science of medicine, 
and the Psalms and their place in the Liturgy. 
The volume is well printed, its lectures pos- 
sess decided value, and the institution which 
issues it, which appears to be a Jewish col- 
lege, is doing good service in instituting the 
series of which this is the first number. 

At the Sign of the Sphinx [Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25] is the felicitous title of a new book of 
charades by Carolyn Wells. They are in 
verse, and the verse is bright and vivacious. 
There are ninety-nine of them, and a separate 
sheet contains a list of their answers. They 
are sufficiently difficult to keep ordinary 
guessers busy for some time, but not too hard 
to prove depressing. The book is prettily 
printed, and makes a pleasant addition to the 
four or five similar volumes which the last 
half-year has brought to notice. 


NOTES 


—— Munsey’s Magazine is talking about 
starting an English edition. 


— The first edition of Hall Caine’s new 
story, The Christian, which will be out in 
England next week, is to consist of 50,000 
copies. 
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— A French physician, Dr. Toulouse, ex 
plains M. Zola’s literary power as “a peculiar 
combination of liver and skin.” Its source 
evidently is largely physical. 

—— The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
just received the wedding gift of King George 
III. of England to Queen Charlotte in 1761. It 
is a chatelaine watch, having a belt clasp, band 
and pendants of gold and jewels. 

—— The late Mrs. Oliphant’s new book, The 
Annals of the House of Blackwood, had been 
completed by her and she had read a part of 
the proof sheets. She also had recently fin- 
ished a personal life of Queen Victoria. 


—— The Caxton Club is to Chicago substan- 
tially what the Grolier Club is to New York 
and The Club of Odd Volumes is to Boston, a 
small club of literary connoisseurs who devote 
themselves to collecting and occasionally re- 
publishing rare and choice books, ete. 


—— Mr. Sheffield, a Presbyterian missionary 
at Tang Chow, has invented a Chinese type- 
writer. Of the 18,000 Chinese characters some 
four to five thousand are in ordinary use, so 
that the task of the inventor of the typewriter 
was not easy. The Japanese use typewriters 
having English letters, but the Chinese are 
not yet so far advanced. 

— Who would believe from reading Rolf 
Boldrewood’s stories that the author is in his 
seventy-second year? But he is. His real 
name is Thomas Alexander Browne. He is 
a Londoner by birth, but he was the first squat- 
ter in Victoria and has lived chiefly in New 
South Wales, where for a long time until two 
years ago he was a police magistrate and war- 
den of the gold fields. His home now is Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
y) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 





ETY, No. 9 Congregational House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Sec retary ; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, oem 
No. 32, Congregational Hotse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett. 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Misy Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; 7 hicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Neveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. tev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the “West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; C harles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAI 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Ralmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page | 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a he quest: I bequeath to the * Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie/, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulp jit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings ves th 
evening exc ept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and ~ rm to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22,C ongregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “y give anc 
bequeath to the Bost »n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #—,, to be appliea to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. fh. Presi. 
dent; George Gould, ‘Treasurer. 











PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


No doubt there are communities whose re- 
ligious privileges, already meager, are still 
further reduced by the scarcity of home mis- 
sionary funds; and with these we heartily 
sympathize. On the other hand, are there not 
churches whose religious life would be im- 
proved by reducing the number of meetings? 
And if, through assigning two or more fields 
to one pastor, this should come to pass, would 
it not be one good result of the hard times ? 

It is usually difficult to persuade a church 
that a beloved pastor can do more good else- 
where than in his present field, and especially 
if he contemplates entering general educa- 
tional work. But if we look for the greatest 
good of the greatest number it is plain that he 
who isin a position to influence a constantly 
changing body of young men may through 
them bless hundreds of churches instead of 
one. These remarks have immediate appli- 
cation to the First Church, St. Louis. 

The little western Massachusetts church 
which has just learned by its first experience 
what joys an anniversary occasion of its own 
affords did not forget at the close of its glad- 
ness what the real purpose of its existence is. 
Its fervent appeal was in season and greater 
joy came to a few others beside church mem- 
bers. 

With the summer activity, evidently a fea- 
ture of the present season, and with a local 
Missionary Society always so alert, denomina- 
tional extension in Cleveland has already 
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given promise of advance such as may be an 
encouragement to other Congregational cen- 
ters which would expand their limits. 

Our Southernmost American church seems 
to be flourishing. Its five years of existence 
have established it strongly in its remote loca- 
tion at the tip of Florida and its present growth 
is auspicious for the years to come. 

A pleasant variation from the conventional 
program appeared at a recognition service in 
the Sunflower State. We have previously 
noted this hospitable feature, which seems to 
find favor in the West. 

Summer revival services, camp meetings 
excepted, are rather unusual, but the influ- 
ences of sunshine and moonlight seem to have 
been no drawback to the success of those re- 
ported from Iowa. 

Opportunities of worship for the students of 
a New Hampshire academy have been amply 
provided. Itis to be hoped that there will be 
abundant evidences of appreciation. 

Our letter from Utah affords a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes in Mormondon, initiating one 
into the serpentine methods of its leaders. 

Similar campaigns to that described in our 
news from Kansas would aid materially in 
filling the treasury of the C. H. M.S. 

Three new churches in a month in Southern 
Oregon constitute a gratifying harvest from 
the labors of one missionary. 

Some Maine churches act generously toward 
a sister church in that State and another gives 
for the relief of Boston’s poor. 

A diversity of interesting points in summer 
work and worship is brought out in the Con- 
necticut items. 

Of Special Note 

Prospect of institutional features in a Ne- 
braska county seat. 

Three brave laymen in a Connecticut 
church, 

Transportation to worship by a Maine 
church. 

A good time for Michigan Boys’ Brigades. 


THE OUTLOOK IN UTAH 

The great meeting addressed by the Boston 
Christian Endeaver officials at the Mormon 
Tabernacle was a feature of one day for those 
who traveled to the San Francisco convention. 
A second extra service held by the Mormons 
on the evening of the same day attracted 
crowds of Endeavorers who were earnestly 
expected at the Christian services. The meet- 
ing was particularly planned to deceive the 
strangers and to give them the best possible 
impression of Mormonism. It was addressed 
by their two “‘oiliest ’’ speakers. 

Thus crops out the supreme effort of 
Mormonism today everywhere—to get recog- 
nition asa Christian body. It does not claim 
to have changed an iota of its belief, though 
its missionaries East never preach its chief 
peculiarities. It denies the practice of po- 
lygamy, and to strangers covers up its es- 
sentials of doctrine and practice otherwise. 
Only recently its organ, the daily News, flatly 
denied that there had been a single polygamous 
marriage in Utah since the famous ‘“ Mani- 
festo,”’ nearly seven years ago—a statement 
knowingly and willfully false. The writer has 
been absorbing Mormonism here for a number 
of years. He has wide acquaintance with 
other Christian workers and business men, 
and has yet to find one such person of any 
general acquaintance who does not believe that 
polygamy is now practiced almost as much as 
of old, though more quietly in the larger 
places. Without publishing details suffice it 
to say that since acquiring Statehood the 
State has enacted no law against polygamy 
in Utah, but the Mormon legislature quickly 
passed an act legitimizing all polygamous 
children up to Jan. 1, 1897 (three such hay- 
ing just been born to one legislator). An- 
other like measure will be necessary if the 
rights of citizenship in the future are to be 
granted to two children born to polygamous 
wives of one of the three heads of the Mormon 
“church,’’ two more to two of the “‘ Twelve 
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Apostles,” one to one of the highest Mormon 
educators, others to other members of the 
legislature, and various others to men of lesser 
importance. 

Salt Lake College is taking on new life 
under the vigorous administration of its new 
president, Rev. W. S. Hunt, for five years the 
successful pastor of Park City church. Work 
begins immediately on the portion of the large 
ladies’ dormitory building and boarding hall to 
be completed in time for the opening school 
year. The work is a worthy one and should 
have the hearty support of friends in the East, 
A regular Freshman Class will begin work 
this year. Nearly or quiteall Christian bodies 
here are represented upon its board of trustees 
except the Presbyterians, who have a work 
of their own. 

The stringency of the financial affairs of the 
Home Missionary Society has cut deeply into 
church work. There is, in consequence, not 
a single aided church which has the full time 
of its pastor. Even so important a church as 
the First of Ogden can have only a morning 
service, the pastor preaching three miles away, 
at Lynne, in the evening, and at Slaterville in 
the afternoon. The Plymouth field of over a 
square mile of Mormonism in Salt Lake City 
loses nearly one-fourth its pastor’s time, he 
doing outpost duty one Friday and Sunday 
each month at Echo and Coalville, nearly 100 
miles away. The latter is a place of about 
2,000 population, of which about half is non- 
Mormon, and practically all the gospel preach- 
ing which these people have is one Sunday 
evening a month from the Plymouth pastor. 
This field greatly needs a resident pastor of 
unusual gifts, and also a church building. 
Provo is only supplied irregularly, and Sandy 
likewise; and now word comes of a probable 
further reduction in our appropriation this 
year! 

As may be inferred from statements above, 
the condition of Christian work in Utah is not 
unusually encouraging. There are gleams of 
hope, as in the organization of the new church 
at Bountiful, ete., but the cut of one-fifth or 
more in the appropriation from New York is 
exceedingly hard for the work. Still the 
churches and workers are holding on faithfully 
and doing their best in this, one of the hardest 
home missionary fields which the world has to 
offer. DANFORTH, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

Notable features in the city pulpits last Sunday 
were not numerous. The congregations enjoyed 
the usual quiet worship which is the rule at mid- 
summer services. Rey. I. O. Rankin of Peekskill, 
N. Y., preached at Shawmut and Dr. C. L. Morgan 
at Park Street. Berkeley Temple heard Secretary 
C. H. Daniels, D. D., of the American Board, and the 
Old South Dr. J. G. Vose of Providence. At the 
Second Church, Dorchester, the preacher was Rev. 
E. N. Packard, D. D., of Syracuse, a former pastor, 
and at Pilgrim Church Rey. J. H. Williams of Red- 
lands, Cal. At the Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge, Dr. J. E. Kittridge of Geneseo, N. Y., 
preached, Dr. Edward Hawes of Burlington, Vt.. at 
Newton Center and at Walnut Avenue Rev. L. M. 
Clark of Syracuse, N. Y. At Nahant Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth, occupied the pulpit 

DORCHESTER.—Harvard. During the month of 
August the regular services will be omitted and the 
meeting house will be closed. The pastor, Dr. W. 
H. Bolster, takes his vacation during this month in 
Maine. 


Massachusetts 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS.—The pastor, Rev. B. ! 
Leavitt, is spending his vacation with his family at 
Mt. Desert. The regular services are continued 
during the summer. The supplies for August will 
be: Secretary F. L. Ferguson of the C. E. 8.; Rev. 
C. 8. Maefarland of Yale Divinity School, a forme! 
S. S. superintendent of the church; and Rev. L. 
Davidson of Auburn Seminary. 

LOWELL.—For the first time in several years «ll 
the pastors are away at once on their vacation, «l- 
though Dr. J. M. Greene and Rey. W. A. Bartlett 
are within call in ease they are needed. Rev. Messrs. 
G. F. Kenngott, C. W. Huntington, W. D. Leland 
and 8. M. Dick spend their vacations on the Maine 
coast; Rev. C. L. Merriam is at Wellfleet; and Rev. 
G. H. Johnson at Pittsfield, N.H. Dr. Greene wil 
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first to resume his work as his vacation 

. Aug. 15.—Pawtucket is closed two Sundays 
High Street three Sundays this month, the 
hurches maintain the usual services. Kirk 
as adopted resolutions expressive of hearty 





appreciation of their former pastor, the late Rey. 
pr. M. MeG, Dana, and has sent a message of sym- 
p io his family. 

Wrest BROOKFIELD.—The pastor, Rey. C. W. 
Loomis, Was recently presented with a fine gold 
watel and chain by the pupils of his Sunday school. 
As ble inscription is engraved upon the watch, 

BeLCHERTOWN.—Rey. G. J. Newton was re- 
eentiy ordained as pastor here, not in Enfield as 
reported. He had already served the chureh satis- 
factorily for a year. 


LE\ ERET?.—Moore’s Corner. The first anniver- 
sary of the organization of this church, which began 
with 27 members, was celebrated last month. An 
early meeting at 6.80 A. M. began the day and pre- 
yious to the communion several candidates for mem- 
pership were immersed. The afternoon service was 
held ina large tent which stood on the hill back of 
the hall where worship is held. The attendance 
was large, persons being present from 10 churches, 
among them being a number who were organizers 
and members of the council of organization. Nearly 
allthe members of the church joined in an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving and following the pastor, Mr. 
J.C. Wightman, gave an account of the work of the 
church. The services have been well attended and 
the church has contributed to all six benevolent 
societies. Moreover, all bills are paid. Another 
interesting feature was the removal of the first 
shovelful of earth from the spot where the new 
house of worship will stand by Mr. A. H. Hubbard, 
who from the beginning has been closely connected 
with this work. <A collection of $55 was then taken. 
Words of greeting and encouragement were given 
by neighboring pastors and others. Then an ear- 
nest appeal was made to the unconverted and sey- 
eral persons responded. A consecration service 
closed the exercises. 

PITTSFIELD.—Pilgrim. A good number wit- 
nessed the laying of the corner stone of the new 
edifice, July 31, on the site given by the Russell 
Manufacturing Co. A stone building will be com- 
pleted by fall. At the exercises Rev. Samuel Harri- 
son offered the prayer, brief addresses were made 
and the pastor, Rev. Raymond Calkin preached a 
short sermon. Special singing was also rendered. 

Maine 

RocKLAND.—The finances being somewhat in ar- 
rears the matter was explained at a recent Sunday 
morning service, the pastor, Rev. C. A. Moore, and 
Hon. C. E. Littlefield, chairman of parish committee, 
presiding. The result was entirely satisfactory, the 
deficit of about $500 being raised at once and about 
$5,000 pledged for the next year. Also $100 was 
added to the pastor’s salary. The church has free sit- 
tings. Benevolent contributions are taken monthly 
by the envelope system. The people showed un- 
usual interest. The mayor of the city is a member 
of this church and uses his best efforts in behalf of 
temperance, Sabbath observance and morality. 

LITTLE DEER ISLE.—Nearly all the churches in 
Hancock Conference sent generous contributions 
for the edifice here. Much is also due Deacon Brown 
Thurston of Portland, who raised $107. The carpet, 
chairs, pulpit and table were the gift of Mrs. R. P. 

suckner and her sister of Brooklyn. The small 
debt remaining at the time of dedication was can- 
celed and $80 were added to the $50 previously 
contributed for a bell. The sermon by Pres. F. G. 
Woodworth of Tougalod University was listened to 
with attention by a large congregation. 

SCARBORO has made arrangements for the con- 
veyance of summer residents to the morning service, 
the price of 25 cents securing a coupon ticket. The 
idea is specially convenient for persons living at 
Prout’s Neck. The church is meeting with success 
in collecting books for the town library. 

BELFAST.—Miss Frances J. Dyer spoke Sunday 
evening on the life and work of the late Prof. Henry 
Drummond. Some of his favorite hymns were sung 
and quotations from his books read, making a help- 
ful and delightful service. 

AUGUSTA.—A bout $20 have been added to the Bos- 
ton Fresh Air Fund by the children of this parish. 
Mrs. Foster has done excellent work in the North 
Parish district and the prospect is good for the for- 
mation of a church soon. 

New Hampshire 

i XETER.—Phillips. During the academy vaca- 
tion Sunday morning services are held in the Elm 
Street Chapel. The contract for building the new 
Stone edifice has been made and work has begun. 
At the angle of two sides a tower will be erected, in 
Which will be the main entrance to the audience- 

room and vestry. There will be another entrance 
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also. The contract requires the completion of the 
building by June 1, 1898. The church is to retain 
forever as many seats as may be necessary for the 
accommodation of the academy students, free of 
charge or expense, and it will permit the trustees 
to use the house for public exhibitions and other 
purposes at all times. 








SANBORNTON.—From the estate of the late Eben- 
ezer Gove of North Hampton the church of this 
place, his native town, will receive 3500; the church 
of North Hampton, after his widow’s decease, real 
estate worth more than $3,000, the Kidder Institute, 
Kidder, Mo., $1,000; and the American Board, 
C. H. M.S. and A. M. A. nearly $2,000 each. 

NEWCASTLE.—After more than a dozen years of 
supply it is a matter for congratulation that a new 
pastor, Rev. Louis Elims, and family are settled in 
the parsonage lately given to the parish. With 
great unanimity among the people the outlook of 
prosperity and advancement is more encouraging. 

During the vacation of Rey. Dr. B. W. Lockhart 
of Franklin Street Church, Manchester, the congre- 
gation will worship with the First Church. 


Vermont 

BRATTLEBORO.—The pastor, Rey. C. O. Day, re- 
cently entertained at the parsonage about 70 moth- 
ers and children, the latter under five years of age. 
At a sacred concert and praise service selections 
from Gaul’s Holy City were sung and a brief ad- 
dress was given. 

GRANBY.—Revival interest is reported here, 
where Mr. C. J. Hawkins, a student from Yale Sem- 
inary, is working this summer. The conversions al- 
ready number 24, and promise great increase of 
numbers and strength to the little church. 

WEST BRATTLEBORO.—Mrs. M. E. Sangster gave 
an interesting address on Books and the friendships 
we may have with them before the King’s Daugh- 
ters and their friends recently. 

The Vermont Chronicle comes out this week with 
a new dress and a change of publisher. It is still 
issued from St. Johnsbury in the same size and 
form. Miss Brokaw and Mrs. Lasher are assisting 
the pastor at Alburgh in special work.——Miss E. W. 
Beaman of Amherst, Mass., has taken charge of 
the mission at Burke. 





Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—South will be closed until Dr. E. P. 
Parker’s return from Europe. Fourth. During 
the absence of Rey. H. H. Kelsey Rev. K. F. Nor- 
ris, the assistant pastor, conduets the work.— 
Pearl Street unites with Center Church during Au- 
gust. Asylum Hill. Burglars entered the resi- 
dence of Rev. J. H. Twichell last week Tuesday 
morning, when all the family but David, Mr. 
Twichell’s son, were away in the Adirondacks. 
The latter was preparing for a gunning expedition to 
Canada, and had his rifle and ammunition handy, 
with which he captured one intruder and took him 
to a neighbor’s house, from which the police were 
notified and the man taken into custody. The other 
was apprehended later. 








CHESHIRE.—A week ago Sunday was the seventh 
anniversary of Rev. J. P. Hoyt’s pastorate, and was 
observed with an appropriate sermon by the pastor, 
in which the history and experiences of the past 
seven years were brought out. During this time 
40 members have died and 60 removed to other 
places. One hundred and thirty-eight have been 
added, an average of 20 each year. The present 
house of worship was dedicated Aug. 1, 1827, and 
last Sunday’s sermon had the same text as that of 
the dedication sermon, and old hymns and tunes 
were sung, while an unusually large number of the 
old people of the parish were present. The occasion 
being somewhat in the form of an old folks’ service. 

Ekxonk.—After being without a pastor for some 
time, a unanimous call has been extended to Rey. 
Mr. Kenney of Attleboro, Mass., to take charge of 
the work here and has been accepted, to take effect 
the first of September. Mr. Kinnie, assisted by his 
wife, has been engaged in evangelistic work for 
some time, and it is believed that he will be suecess- 
ful in building up the chureh which has suffered dur- 
ing the absence of a settled pastor. 

CHAPLIN.—Rev. E. M. Frary is on his annual 
vacation, attending the conference at Northfield, 
preaching in his old parish at Coleraine, Mass., and 
spending some time at Saratoga. Rey. W. E. 
Lamphear of Oberlin, O., who is visiting in town, 
will supply the pulpit during Mr. Frary’s absence. 
The meeting house is being repainted outside. 

NEw Britain.—First. Mr. G. B. Smith, a former 
New Britain boy, occupied the pulpit a week ago 
Sunday. He will leave the first of the year for 
India to engage in missionary work. Union serv- 
ices will be held during August with South Church, 
two being held in each church. 





TORRINGTON.—Reyv. H. B. Roberts is on bis annual 
vacation, crossing the State on his wheel last week 
to Providence, where he joins his son and will locate 
this week at a farmhouse near Narragansett Beach, 
R. I. His return the latter part of August will be by 
way of Boston. 

West HARTFORD.—Rey. T. M. Hodgdon is spend- 
ing a month at Clifton Springs, N. Y. Prof. C. C. 
Stearns of Hartford will supply during August. 
The annual bazar, whieh has been a feature of the 
work each fall, will be omitted this year. 

SOUTHINGTON.—First. The church and society 
have united in extending a call to Rev. Shepard 
Knapp, Jr., of New York to become pastor. Mr. 
Knapp is a recent graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
and his family are summering in Litehfield, Ct. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The service a week ago Sunday 
morning was the last until September. Rev. and 
Mrs. E. A. George are spending their vacation in 
the vicinity of Burlington and Newport, Vt. 

WHITNEYVILLE.—During the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. F. Clarke, on his vacation three of the 
male church members prepared and preached ser- 
mons to the satisfaction of their hearers. 

The edifice at Plainville will be renovated during 
the pastor’s absence in August, and services 
omitted. The women of the church at Newtown 
netted $107 from their annual fair——During Au- 
gust the North and South Churches at Middletown 
unite, services being held with each chureh two 





Sundays.——Northfield has been provided with a 
new set of hymnals through the generosity of a lady 
friend of the church.—During July the flower 


committee of Second Church, Stonington, sent 1,263 
bouquets to the New York flower mission. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ITHACA.—First. Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., com- 
pleted the fourth year of his pastorate July 21. 
His work has been successful, new members having 
been added at every communion. During August 
Dr. Griffis will be at Spring Lake, N. J. The prayer 
meeting, Sunday school and Y. P.S.C.E. keep up 
their usual services during the summer. The ven- 
tilation of the church building has recently been 
improved, electric lights put in and other important 
changes made. 

DE RuyTER.—The new edifice is a handsome 
structure, the interior having a steel ceiling, stained 
glass windows and plush-trimmed opera chairs, 
The auditorium is 33 by 40 feet, the lecture-room 
24 by 26 feet. The entire expenditure is nearly pro- 
vided for. The church is doing a strong work. Dr. 
D. W. Bull, the pastor, is also building up a chureh 
at Linklaen, eight or ten miles distant. 

The auditorium of the First Church, Chenango 
Forks, is being thoroughly cleaned and papered. 

THE SOUTH 
Florida 

KEY West.—First. The fifth anniversary was 
celebrated July 22. A large congregation Was pres- 
ent. The pastor, Rey. C. W. Frazer, gave an inter- 
esting account of the origin and growth of the 
ehureh, which now numbers 235 members with con- 
stant accessions. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. P. Herrick of Tampa. The 
outlook is bright. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Zakewood, under the energetic 
leadership of Rev. F. C. Holbrook, has begun the 
erection of a $2,500 addition to its chapel. The 
property is owned by the City Missionary Society, 
which also aids in the support of the pastor. The 
people are working with enthusiasm and propose to 
raise the money for the building without help from 
the Missionary Society. The congregations now 
exceed the capacity of the present chapel. The 
location is eligible, just at the Western city limits, 
and with returning business prosperity the church 
gives promise of rapid growth. Pilgrim is in 
charge of the associate pastor, Rev. I. W. Metcalf, 
during the vacation of Rey. C. 5S. Mills, who is at 
Gloucester and Andover, Mass. Services are held 
Sunday morning and evening and the church office 
and reading-room are open daily through the sum- 
mer.—Euclid Avenue is supplied by Rev. P. W. 
Sinks of Painesville. The church unites with 
other East End churches in union Sunday evening 
services during July and August.—P/ymouth is 
supplied by Rev. John Doane of Lincoln, Neb., for- 
merly its assistant pastor. Rev. L. L. Taylor spends 
his vacation in New Jersey.— Denison Avenue, the 
youngest of the Congregational churches and the 
second mission of the City Missionary Society to be- 
come an organized church, is making excellent 
progress. Its Sunday congregations uncomfortably 
crowd the dwelling house which is temporarily used 
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as a house of worship, and a new building isan im- 
mediate necessity. —— Union sends a company of its 
efficient workers every Sunday afternoon to help in 
Dr. Schauffler’s work at Mizpah Chapel, where serv- 
ices are regularly held for people of four national- 
ities. Rev. C. H. Lemmon, the vigorous pastor of 
Union Church, is actively co-operating with the City 
Missionary Society in the canvass of a rapidly grow- 
ing new field in the Southeastern section of the city. 
The City Missionary Society has two other impor- 
tant locations in residence sections of the city, 
where the growth is rapid and where it is hoped that 
buildings can soon be erected. 

Illinois 

KANGLEY.—Although in the mining region, and 
suffering somewhat from the effects of the strike, 
this chureh is prospering under the lead of the pas- 
tor, Rev. D. L. Sanborn. A bright talk to the chil- 
dren before the sermon each Sunday morning 
insures their presence and is not uninteresting to 
their elders. Pastor and family have, thus far, had 
to reside in a three room cottage. The need of a 
parsonage has been greatly felt, and now lots have 
been deeded and the work of building will be be- 
gun soon. One Sunday school class raised $13 for 
paint. 

CHICAGO.—Ravenswood,. After the sad death in 
March of the late pastor, Rey. C. H. Keays, it was 
decided that the work of the church was in too 
critical a condition to depend on irregular supplies, 
and Rey. T. B. Willson was engaged as temporary 
pastor. The result has proved the wisdom of that 
action. Mr. Willson’s brief service has been so 
satisfactory that many urged him to permit his 
name to be used as candidate for the pastorate, but 
he declined. The pastorate committee has ex- 
pressed the highest appreciation of his three 
months’ ministry. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—Nearly all the pastors are on their 
vacations. Only one of the churches, however, has 
closed its doors through the hot season.— First is 
being ably supplied by various pastors and profes- 
sors in the absence of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 
People’s is having hot work these days hearing 
candidates. Applications keep arriving. 





HARRISON.—Three companies of Bay City Boys’ 
Brigades have camped for 10 days in the village 
park on the bank of the lake. Rev. C. T. Patchell 
Bay City, the chaplain of the battalion, spent a few 
days with them. They were given a pienic by the 
citizens, who are warm in praise of the orderly and 
gentlemanly behavior of the boys, and they have a 
warm invitation to come again next summer. The 
. H. Seaver, aided much in mak- 
ing the boys feel . home. 

KALAMAZOO.—Rev. R. W. MeLauchlin is uniting 
the church in a remarkable way, and is proving a 
spiritual force in the church and community. 


Wisconsin 

LAKE GENEVA is prospering. Its new edifice 
will cost about $12,000 when completed. The cor- 
net stone was laid July 24, the prayer being offered 
by Dr. E. P. Hill. A greeting was given by Secre- 
tary Carter, and an address by Dr. Joseph Collie. 
Eleven persons were received at the last commun- 
ion, six on confession. The Sunday school has 
nearly doubled this year both in numbers and ef- 
fectiveness. Rey. C. A. Osborne is pastor. 

COLUMBUS has closed a successful series of tent 
meetings in the outlying district, where Sunday 
schools have been maintained for some years. Mr. 
Rottman, assisted at times by Superintendent Haun, 
served as evangelist. The pastor has been here 11 
years, and has much encouragement, especially 
among the young people. 

DELAVAN.—Rey. W. E. Davidson, the pastor, is 
greatly improved in health, and therefore has with- 
drawn his recent resignation. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Louts.—First. The fears of the people are 
realized, and Dr. J. H. George has accepted the 
presidency of the Congregational college in Mont- 
real. It is hard for his flock to believe that he can 
do as much good in the new position as in his pres- 
ent one, where he is an assured success. Dr. 
George was dismissed by council July 26. During 
August the pulpit will be supplied by Dr. Marcus 
Scott of Detroit and Rev. J. W. Comfort of Indian- 
apolis. A committee, of which Mr. O. L. Whitelaw 
is chairman, has been appointed to search for a new 
pastor. The Congregationalists of this city and of 
the Southwest in general feel the importance of a 
wise choice.—Hyde Park. Rev. W. M. Jones, 
Ph. D., who has been in San Francisco supplying 
Plymouth Chureh and attending the C. E. conven- 
tion, has returned and is pushing the work with 
new energy——Hope. During the absence of the 
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pastor for a two months’ vacation on the Pacific 
slope the edifice was repaired and papered and 
on the morning of his return was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers. Pilgrim. During the absence 
of Dr. Burnham in the East the pulpit is being 
supplied by Rev. G. R. Wallace of Chicago.—Re- 
deemer. Services will be held regularly throughout 
the summer.— Tabernacle. Stereopticon lectures 
on the Life of Christ, by Rev. William Johnson, 
have attracted large audiences for several weeks. 





lowa 

RICEVILLE.—A series of special meetings led by 
Evangelist Garlock continued for four weeks, and 
as a result about 150 persons have confessed Christ. 
Of these 37 have already united with the Congrega- 
tional church, all but three on confession, 30 with 
the Methodists and 12 with the Baptists. Others 
will come in later. Evangelist Henry Varley con- 
ducted the services during two days. An unusual 
feature of the meetings was a Sunday evening 
moonlight service led by Mr. Varley, which proved 
impressive. Rey. L. M. Pierce is pastor. 

sSELLEVUE.—The edifice was wrecked by lightning 
in June, the uninsured loss being about $1,200, The 
trustees are making an effort to rebuild and have 
succeeded in raising $600 on the field. An appeal 
is being made to outside churches for enough more 
to replace the building. The parsonage, which was 
also badly damaged, has been repaired and is nearly 
ready for occupancy by the new pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Turner. 

LAWN HILuL.—Rev. C. R. Hunt, assisted by Messrs. 
J. S. Norris and R. E. Towle, has been conducting 
a profitable series of tent meetings in this community, 
which clusters around a station on the Northwestern 
road a few miles west of Gifford. As a result, a 
church of 21 members was organized July 21. 

Union tent meetings under the leadership of 
Messrs. Thompson and Gamble are now in progress 
at Ames. 

Minnesota 

WORTHINGTON.—Rey. Robert MeCune, for sey- 
eral years pastor here, also editor of the weekly 
paper and for two years chaplain of the lower house 
of the legislature, has just closed his work. Large 
congregations attended the closing service and 
much regret was expressed at his departure. 

CLARISSA.—The prevalence of diphtheria has 
closed the church. Work is opening at an out-sta- 
tion where an organization will be effected. This 
little church, organized a year ago, now has a fine 
house of worship and a resident pastor. 

ELLSWoRTH.—The holding of a series of meetings 
at the church helped the work materially. Swedish 
Missionary Okerstein assisted and there were sey- 
eral conversions. 

SHERBURNE.—The coming of Rey. Robert Me- 
Cune as pastor has healed divisions and greatly en- 
courages the church. He will preach also at Lake 
Belt, a country chureh yoked-with this. 

Rey. William Griffith is supplying at Halstad in 
connection with his work in North Dakota.—Rey. 
H. P. Fisher and Supt. E. H. Stickney have held 
oceasional services at Climax, with a view to per- 
manent work. Rey. J. S. Rood of Moorhead will 
take his summer rest by omitting the evening servy- 
ice during the months of July and August. 





Kansas 

PLYMOUTH church, Shawnee County, was recog- 
nized by council July 21, Rev. W. S. Crouch 
preaching the sermon. Rev. Messrs. L. P. Broad 
and C. G. Miller also took part. Instead of the 
usual right hand of fellowship three addresses of 
welcome were given by representatives of Valencia, 
the mother chureh, the young people and neigh- 
boring churches of other denominations. 

TOPEKA.—Central. The summer congregations 
are unusually large this year. A “ vacation card” 
is issued describing the services for each Sunday 
during the pastor’s absence.——First. The edifice 
was somewhat injured by the recent hailstorm, and 
is undergoing thorough repairs. 

POWHATTAN AND COMET.—The growth of inter- 
est at each point is marked. A monthly bulletin 
is soon to be issued, free to all contributors to the 
finances of either church. A union revival service 
of Congregationalists and Methodists will be held 
near Powhattan in August. 

Nebraska 

OMAHA.—First is closed for July and August, the 
pastor, Rev. F, A. Warfield, spending his vacation 
on the Massachusetts shore.——St. Mary’s Avenue. 
While Rev. S. W. Butler, D. D., is in the East the 
pulpit is being supplied by Rev. Frank Foster, for- 
merly a resident pastor in that city——Plymouth 
is still struggling to. meet the conditions of the C. C. 
B.S. that its debt may be paid. The pastor, Rev. 
H. S. MacAyeal, has been working heroically for 
the consummation, and Will leave for his vacation as 
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soon as the papers are complete.—Pilgrimn has 
now nearly discharged the obligation to its late 
pastor and is looking for a new leader. 

LINCOLN.—First gave July 25 to a consideration 
of the work and claims of the Greek Church in Rus. 
sia. A morning sermon on the subject by the pas. 
tor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, prepared the way for ay 
interesting stereopticon lecture in the evening, up- 
der the auspices of the men’s club, by Prof. F, w, 
Taylor of the State university, who has traveled jy, 
that country, visiting its churches and cathedrals 
and studying the character of its people. 

HARVARD.—The 25th anniversary was recently 
celebrated in a homelike and enjoyable way. Gay 
decorations, inspiring music, historical papers, an 
address from Rey. G. E. Taylor, a former pastor, 
and a social evening enlivened by short speeches 
were the main features. The original membership 
of 12 has increased to 80, and the church owns a 
comfortable edifice and parsonage free of debt. 

South Dakota 

Troy.—Rev. E. W. Jenney held a few special 
meetings with this little chureh recently with good 
results. Under the leadership of Rey. H. A. Lyman 
a subscription has been started for a house of wor- 
ship, there being none in the town. 

The corner stone for a new house of worship was 
laid at Waubay July 26. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

MILL VALLEY recently dedicated, free of debt, a 
beautiful structure costing $2,560. The large lot 
on which it stands was given by the Tamalpais 
Land and Water Co., and the C. C. B. S. contributed 
$500 toward the building. 

Oregon 

Mainly as the result of the labors of Missionary 
Bryant two new churches, Klamath Falls and Lan- 
gell Valley, have been recognized by council and 
one, Ruby, has been organized and recognized. 
These new enterprises are in Klamath County in 
the southern part of the State, among the Cascade 
Mountains, 65 miles froma railroad and never be- 
fore blessed with religious privileges. 

Washington 

CATHLAMET.—A house of worship was dedicated 
on July 25. The style and finish are in good taste, 
and the audience-room is furnished with pews seat- 
ing 200, 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ANDERSON, Chas., professor in Gates College, Neligh, 
Neb., recalled to be principal of Wyoming C Ollegiate 
Institute, Big Horn. 

BEACH, Arthur G., Yale Sem., accepts call to Ashland, 
Wis. 


BROOKS, yaa C,, to remain as permanent pastor 
at : uugene 
CULVER, Franklin J., Pasadena, Cal., to La Canada. 


Accepts. 

meet E, Jules A., to remain the third year at Maple- 
ton, Minn. 

DOUGLASS, Truman O., Jr., to Bethlehem Ch., Daven- 
ort, Lo. 

ELLIS, J. T., to Webster, Liberty, Manning and Camp 
Creek, Wis. Accepts. 

GROVE, Claude E., Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis, to 
teac h history, German and literature at Wilton Acad- 
emy 

HAVEN, Egbert D., Rocklin, Cal., to Woodland. 

JONES, Burton H., Oberlin Sem., to Hyannis, Neb. 
Acce ts, ahd has begun work. 
ENNEY. Chas. H., Attleboro, Mass., to Ekonk, (t. 








ae 
pee Shepard, Jr., Yale Sem., to Plainville, Ct. 
Mec a E LL AND, Raymond G., Austinburg, 0., withdravs 
ace ete age e of call to Dayton, Wn. 
McCUNE, Robt., Worthington, Minn., to Sherburne. 
Accepts, and has begun work 
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PIPES, Abner M, Bomba’ ¢ ollege, Io., to Nora Springs. 
SAGE, Chas. J., Risi ng City, Neb., to Avoca. Accepts, 
ith residenc eat Wee ing Water. 

S MI TH, Geo. Le Grand, Porter Memorial Ch., Chicago, 
to South Ch., Red -, Io. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 
wil rcoMB, Wm. recently of Hartford Sem., to 
iain at Dublin, N ae with a view to settlement. 
Ordinations and Installations 
H Al s Ax . Evan, o. p. Melville, N. D., July 21. Sermon, 

pt. 1. Stickney; ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
in inet - L. Maile, O. P. Champlin, Pres. H. C. Sim- 


! DP. 

STE R Ns, Wallace H., 0. and i. Granville Center, Mass., 
July 14. Sermon, Rey, L. R. Trask, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. B. i aR e, S. B. Andrews, 
i. O. Hannum, Pres. Keats Scott, Ph. D. 


Resignations 


BALDWIN, Cyrus G., presidency of Pomona College, 
( laremont, Cal. 

BI DEORD, John N., Shabbona, Ill. 

BOW MAN, John E, Goshen, Mass., to take effect Nov. 

KI nYo™ Spans E., Denmark, To., to take effect ii 
septembe 

MII if KE R, Sam ‘LA., Eldon, Lo., to take effect Oct. 

PEARSON, John L., Ene initas, Cal. 

SAUERMAN, Wm. E., W ayne ‘and Hic kory Grove, Io., 
to take effec t Sept. 19. 

SHANTON, Ira A., Grace Ch., Cleveland, 0., to take 
fect Sept. 1. 

WH LAN, John, Webster, Liberty, Manning and Camp 
Creek, Wis 

Dismissions 

GEORGE, Joseph H., First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., July 26. 

STRONG, Jacob H., Sunol, Cal., July 20. 

WILSON, John W., May flower Ch. a indianapolis, Ind, 


Churches Organized 
Bt THE SDA Ch, Sane Os, D., 2 July, 
AWN HILL, Io., 21 July, 20 members. 
i LYMOUTH v * a Shawnee Co. ., Kan., rec. 21 July. 
Miscellaneous 
BRETT, Geo. S., Waukesha, Wis., leaves soon for a 
“yg trip. The pulpit will be supplied during 


16 members. 








iB i ONS. cena: in Nebraska, recently injured his right 
i by a fall and has been confined at home several 


( ME R ‘ON, Alick J.. closes work at W. Townsend, Vt., 
but will retain the charge at naica for another year. 

DOLE, Sylvester R., on the oc ion of his leaving Park- 
man, O., after years of residence and pastorate there, 
was given a farewell reception and presented with a 
set of silverware. 

HARDY, Millard F., pastor at Townshend, Vt., will 
preach also at W. Townshend during the coming year. 

HAZEN, Frank W., Hartford Sem., has accepted an in- 
vVitation to supply at Pittsfield and Ga AY e, Vt. 

MARTIN, Moses M., and wife, were heartily welcomed 
to their new field in Ovid, Mic h.,at a reception July 20, 
n Which neighboring churches and pastors partici- 
pated. 

RAY, Benj. E., Andover Sem., will assist Rev. F. W. 
schoenfeld, Bloomington, Wis., during the summer. 
ROWLAND, John H., Waupun, Wis., has gone to Europe 

to visit his aged parents. 

WYCKOFF, Chas. T., son of Rev. J. D. Wyckoff, of 
Wheaton, IL, and a graduate of Knox College and 
Chicago Seminary, won the interstate collegiate prize 
in oratory, and has received a Ph.D. from Chicago 
University. He is appointed a professor in history in 
the new Bradley Institute, Peoria. 
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Biographical 
REV. STEPHEN ELIJAH BASSETT 
Mr. Bassett died at his residence in Fort Valley, Ga., 
Tuesday, July 20, after a short illness. He was about 
63 years old, and for the last six years he has been 
home missionary superintendent for Alabama. He 
preached twice on the Sabbath before his death. He 
Was aman of sympathetic nature, fervent piety and 
intelligent and earnest devotion to Congregational 
principles. His last words were: “I am believing, 
hoping, trusting.’’ Superintendent MeDaniel of 
Georgia officiated at the funeral. 
REV. P. 8S. HULBERT, D. D. 

Dr. Hulbert’s death, July 23, from pneumonia at 
his home in Oak Park, IIL, where his pastorate had 
just terminated, came as a surprise. He was forty- 
seven years of age, vigorous in body and mind and 
iitensely earnest in whatever he undertook. He 
prided himself upon his soundness in the faith, had 
no sympathy with “liberals” or with “ higher 
critics * and little patience with the results of their 


studies. For him the Bible was the Word of God, 


and to the best of his ability he preached it as such: | 


He was often eloquent in his proclamation of the 
truth and always outspoken in condemnation of 
What he regarded as erroneous in doctrine or mis- 
chievous in conduct. At the time of his death Dr. 
Hulbert was engaged as a supply during the sum- 
iner for the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Mil- 
waukee. He was born at Lochaber, N. S. 
twenty-one he came to the United States, graduated | 
at Wabash College, Ind., in 1876 and in 1879 from 
Auburn Theological Seminary. He was pastor suc- 
cessively of Presbyterian churches in Fremont, Neb., 
and Waverly, N. Y., and of Congregational churches 
in Newburyport, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 
Prior to his acceptance of a call to the church at 
Oak Park, January, 1895, he was assistant of Dr. 
D. J. Burrell of the Collegiate Church, N. Y. 











Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ANDRESS—ALLEN—In Carleton, Neb., ome 30, Rev. 


J. H. Andress, of Long Pine and Mary FE Alien of 
Carleton. 
JOHNSON—WILLIAMS—In Peacham, Vt., at the Con- 


gregational church, July 14, by Rev. John 'K. W illiams, 
George Ellsworth Johnson a and Alice Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 
SULLENS—KERR=In Toronto, Can. s July 20, yf Rev. 
W. Frizzell, assisted by Rev. J. P. Gerr' , Rev. A rthur 
J. Sullens, pastor of Grand Avenue Church, Chicago, 
and Ella M. Kerr of Toronto. | 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


money should be sent with the notice. 





| 
Each | 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The | 


BACON—In Ayer, Emily C., wife of Deacon Jacob Ba- | 


con, formerly of Gloucester, aged 80 yrs., 3 mos. 

BANCROFT—In Brookline, July 25, Charles P. Ban- 
croft, formerly of Worcester, in his 87th year. 

CHURCH—In Worcester, July 13, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Edward P. Sinith, Emily L., widow of 
the late James T. Church of Middlefield, Mass., aged 
80 yrs. 

EMERSON—In Amherst, July 31, after a brief illness, 
Annette Hopkins, wife of Prof. B. K. Emerson, aged 
51 yes. 

KING—In South Boston, July 16, Sarah Emmons, wife 
of Augustus King, aged 87 yrs., 8 mos. 


SHAPLEIGH—In Newton, July 28, Amy A., widow of | 


the late Samuel C. 
year. 


Shapleigh of Boston, in her 86th 


MRS. C. H. ADAMS 


Died in Wellesley Hills, July 17, at the residence of 
her son, Rev. E. Adams, Mrs. Catharine H. Adams, 
aged 94 yrs., 11 mos., 4 dys. 

The passing away of one so long identified with the 
Christian life of New England fs A ae | of notice, 
Mrs. Adams was born in Hollis, N.H. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Eli Smith, who ha ae minister of 
the Congregational church thirty-six years, settled as 
colleague of the first minister, Rev. Daniel Emerson, 
the two pastorates covering ei hty- eight years. He 
married the granddaughter of Rev Mr. Ei 
family prominently connected with ‘the educational in- 
terests of New England. Mrs. Adams married Rev. 


merson, @ | 
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Mother is Cured 


Taken with Congestion of the Liver 
and Kidney Trouble— Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Improved at once. 
‘*My mother was taken very sick with con- 

gestion of the liver and kidney trouble. The 

medicines given her did not afford relief and 
we got her a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

The very next day after she took the first dose 

she began to improve and now she is well, and 

owes it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’”’ Mrs. D. A 


| STONE, Winthrop, Me. Remember 
H d 9 Sarsa- 
OO S parilla 


| Sdld by all druggists. $1; 


Darwin Adams, who died in Groton at the age of eighty- | 


seven years. She was educated under the instruction 
of her uncle, Rev. Joseph Emerson, one of the first to 
establish a female cominary in this country, in which 
Mary Lyon was educated. 


To the end of her long life | 
she retained the use of her faculties to a remarkable | 


degree, Was benevolent in her charities, maintaining to | 


the last an interest in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. | 


MELISSA WILLIAMS CREEGAN, 
Wife of Rey. Charles C. Creegan, D. D., district secre- 
tary of the American Board, entered into rest at her 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday, July 31, after a sick 
ness that began to develop about two years ago, and 
which has coufined her to the house since February last. 


Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 


six for $5. Get Hood’s 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25e. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’ s Day. 





For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 


| alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., en- 


Mrs. Creegan was born in Lebanon, O., and graduated | 
| the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 


from the Norm J University of that plac e in the class of 
1871. Subsequently she took a partial course in the- 
ology at Oberlin in the same class with her husband, 
and was regarded by her teachers as a brilliant Hebrew 
scholar. For two years previous to her marriage and 
one year subsequently she was assistant principal of | 
the high school at Nebraska City, Neb., of which her 
sueten’ was principal. At W akeman, O., she was for 
; the pastor’s wife, greatly endearing herself to 
bar iusband’ s people. For two years she was a faithful 
helpmeet in his labors as home inissiouary superintend- 
ent of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain district. For 
eight years following her home was in Syracuse, N. Y., 
where her husband held the office of State secretary of 
home missions. The last nine years of her life were 
passed in Newton, Mass., and in Brooklyn, while Dr. 
Creegan has been identified with the American Board. 
Mrs. Creegan was one of the founders of the New York 
State Union and for some years its secretary. During 
her residence in Newton she was one of the executive 
committee of the Woman’s Board of Missions, and at 
the time of her death its vice-president.’ Mrs. Creegan 
was a woman of marked intellectual force, presiding 
with rare grace and ability over missionary gatherings, 
and several of her printed leaflets have had a wide cir- 
culation. Her end was peace, her trust in the Master 
she had served so well triumphing gloriously over the 
weakness of disease and the shadow of death. She 
leaves four children, one of them an only daughter of 
tender years. 





titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 


preservation of — ever —_ to the publée. 


1@ 100 Copies, $1. 25, peoteane. — 
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A NEST OF 4. 


The old custom of keeping a nest of tables in the 
drawing-room is coming back into fashion again. It 
and we are having many in- 
Every one welcomes 


was a sensible custom, 
quiries for such tables today. 
the revival. 


Preferably the tables should be of inlaid mahogany 
or finished in Japanese lacquer with gold decoration. 
We offer here a beautiful set of four mahogany tables at 
They are of generous size, and very cheap at 


only $38. 
this price. 


The largest table is most elaborately built. 
There is a profusion of roses, flowers and vines introduced in 


of Dutch marquetry. 








The entire top is a splendid example 


all of Nature’s colors by the use of rare Oriental woods. 


All the other tables have marquetry borders on the tops, legs and frames. 
At | different hights and sizes of the four tables add to their convenience. 


The 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 














Pleasant Curing. 


It’s needless to use nauseous remedies for disorders 
of the liver or digestive tract, and it's harmful to 
use harsh. irritating purgatives. 
TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT 
will do more, do it quicker, and without harm. 
Better still, it's a sparkling effervescent draught 
that’s as pleasant as it is effective. 
Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEw YORK. 


50c. and $1. 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











A Pure Soap! 


Always keeping the skin 
soft and smooth. 
Matchless for the Complexion. 


WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEYCREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ask your druggist for it. 
If he cannot supply you, we will mail 
you a sample cake upon receipt of ac., 
to pay postage. 
Full sized cake 15c. 
One dozer cakes of soap and a 
beautiful 
TRANSPARENT = <aefully 
packed 
WINDOW wo together, 
THERMOMETER 39 5" 27 
paid to any 
express office in the United 4 $2 
States upon recetpt of . 
Address, DEPARTMENT G, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Manufacturers for over half a century of 


Williams’ Celebrated ShavingSoaps 
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The Gongregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 





Eventide and General Worship. 


FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
TRUST IN Gop. 

DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 

8. HOUSE OF OUR GoD. 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH Us.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 
19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 


NOs 


20. ‘“* GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING.” 
oa “EAM.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 


26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND HIs DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. | 
32. PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 





Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 





| Boston Sept. 8. This tour will be in charge of one 
| of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover an 
| intensely interesting section of the upper South. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Sunday School Notes 


The Tennessee S. S. Association held six county 
meetings in July, and has arranged three for Au- 
gust, five for September and 10 for October. 

Alexander G. Tyng, a son of Rey. S. H. Tyng of 
New York, and a member of the first Tate rnational 
Lesson Committee, died at his home in Peoria, IIL, 
in July. 

Memphis has completed a house-to-house visita- 
tion, resulting in stimulating enthusiasm, increas- 
ing activity and many aceessions to the churches 
and schools. 

The Loyal 8. S. Army methods are reported as 
securing punctual attendance, lesson study, in- 
erease in the collections and a marked improve- 
ment in the order. 

A primary workers’ summer school, held in Chi- 
eago for a week in July, had 274 students, 192 vis- 
itors and an average daily attendance of 185. Six 
regular instructors carried out a system of class 
work, and special addresses were given. 

A Brooklyn school closes its session half an hour 
early once a month to devote the time to a prayer 
service. Between 80 and 90 per cent. of those 
joining the church on confession have come from 
the school. Much is attributed to this service. 

At the Ohio State convention an indebtedness of 
more than $3,000 was provided for by $1,000 in 
eash and pledges from individuals and counties. 
The prompt action of the convention saved to the 
State the services of Marion Lawrence, who for 
several years has been the field secretary. 

Michigan holds an annual rally day in the sum- 
mer. The city of Grand Rapids observed it in July 
by a procession of about 6,000 scholars through the 
principal streets, accompanied by bands playing 
Sunday school music, and the scholars bearing ban- 
ners, flags, mottoes and devices. The streets were 
profusely decorated and the people turned out in 
large numbers. 

Iowa has more than 50,000 S. 8. teachers. The 
State Association has prepared a list of questions 
which are being put into their hands. After study 
an examination is taken, and those obtaining 80 
per cent., or above, are recognized as being up to 
the standard and are awarded a certificate. The 
others are offered the State normal course, upon 
completion of which they will be able to pass. 





The Dartmouth College entrance scholar- 

ships of $150, $100 and $100 for best exam- 
inations have been awarded to Joseph Raphael 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., R. H. Whitcomb of Win- 
chendon, Mass., and J. A. Mason of Brook- 
field, Mass., respectively. 
« It makes the mind very free when we give 
up wishing and only think of b@ring what 
is laid upon us and doing what is given us to 
do.—George Eliot. 





AN OLD FASHION REVIVED.—A familiar sight in 
the drawing-rooms of Boston’s merchant princes 
half a century ago was the nest of mahogany tables, 
with delicate marquetry inlay, which always stood 
in the drawing-room. These nests of tables are 
coming back into fashion, and there is a great de- 
mand for them this season. The best bargain in 
this line which we have noted is the offer of a nest 
of four marquetry tables, made by the Paine Fur- 
niture Co., and priced at only $38 complete. 


GENUINE ORIENTAL RuGs.—A genuine Oriental 
rug, like every “thing of beauty,” is indeed ‘a joy 
forever.”’ Rich in coloring, fine in texture, durable 
in wear, the money you invest in such a treasure 
will never be regretted. We offer our immense 
stock of these goods for a limited time at old prices, 
although the new tariff will add materially to the 
cost of future importations. Rugs to suit every 
taste and every pocketbook. Be wise as well as 
artistic and buy now. Joel Goldthwait & Co., 169 
Washington Street, Boston. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY AND WASHINGTON.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
most delightful nine-day tour to the Gettysburg bat- 
tlefield, Caverns of Luray and Washington, to leave 


An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. The round-trip rate, $35 from Boston, 
includes all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. For itineraries and full information 
apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s 82222" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 
let. Van Camp Packing Go., 

824 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, I Ind. 


Blood 
Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, from infancy to age, speedily cured by 
warm baths with CuTicurA Soap, gentle anoint- 
ings with CUuTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
curé, and mild doses of CuUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


t the world. Porrer D. awp C. Corp., Sole 
| h Sea How to Cure Every Blood Humor," free. 
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Grand — Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Larocte 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera ) 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 





lodide of Iron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL ReMEpIEsS oF Europe, 


for ANAZMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA 





None genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 








estore Gray 
Cures 1 a Hays Y falling, 
scalp diseases air fal 
anh 1.00 at Drugg 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Sensible and Ambitious Negroes 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE RECENT HAMPTON 
CONFERENCE 

‘he conference heartily commends the 
work of the Hampton Institute in its en- 
deavor to study the sociological problems of 
American Negroes. After a consideration of 
the urgent needs of the Negro people the con- 
fe rence recommends : 

First, That Negroes be urged to become 
landholders, and we suggest as the best means 
to this end the formation of land companies to 
purchase large tracts which may be subdi- 
vided and sold on terms to suit the masses. 

second, That building associations and say- 
ings banks are the best means of securing 
homes. 

Third, That our people establish and pat- 
ronize business enterprises among ourselves 
for the supplying of our own wants and the 





employment of our own labor. 

Fourth, That industrial exchanges be es- | 
tablished in cities for the encouragement of | 
our skilled workmen and workwomen. 

Fifth, That school boards in our large cities | 
introduce industrial training into the public 
school system. 

Sixth, That the people be urged to practice 
more rigid economy in their expenditures; 
that teachers and others in positions of influ- 
ence impress upon our girls the idea of econ- 
omy, neatness and simplicity of dress; and 
that ministers advise their congregations 
against extravagant expenditures for church | 
edifices and against too costly funerals. 

seventh, The distribution from time to time 
of simple, pointed and brief tracts for the 
people, containing information and advice on 
agriculture, domestic economy, hygiene and 
other questions affecting our welfare. 

Eighth, That mothers’ meetings and fireside 
schools be carried on in every community ; 
that special attention be given to the training 
of our girls in domestic service and household | 
duties; and that in cities especial efforts be 
made to provide for the proper reception, as- 
sistance and friendly guidance of young men 
and women who are strangers to city life. 

Ninth, We believe that we need to pay espe- | 
cial attention to the moral welfare of our own | 
people, to impress a spirit of sacrifice upon 
our educated and professional classes; we 
deeply deplore the criminal propensities of 
our lowest classes and should strive by all 
honorable means to prevent their increase, the 
most practicable means to this end being the 
establishment in every Southern State of a re- | 
formatory for juvenile offenders, who may | 
thus be reclaimed from vice and made useful 
citizens. 

Tenth, That there is need of a duly author- | 
ized person, qualified by special preparation, 
experience and zeal, to spread among our peo- | 
ple by lectures and personal talks a knowledge | 
of practical methods of social regeneration | 
and reform. 

Eleventh, And finally, after conference and 
discussion, we steadfastly continue in our be- 
lief that the Negro has a bright future in this 
country, and that by cultivating peace and | 
harmony with our fellow-citizens and by re- 
liance on the aid of our Heavenly Father we 
may reasonably hope for its realization. 





| 

| 

I have at all times endeavored to look stead- | 
ily at my subject.— William Wordsworth. | 
| 





Important Coming Meetings 


General Conference < Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Au | 
Summer Se poe AO Theology, annual session, Ocean | 
Grove, | 

| 

| 





3. 

American ‘abeke tiation f for the Advancement of Science, 
Detroit, Aug. 8. 

British Association, ~~ the Advancement of Science, | 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 

American Board, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

wost 12 Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
« 9-2 

Ww . U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. | 








Oper nh and er = age ae er nh Seam, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N 27. 

Worman’s'Home Blieut yr. tation, re, Oct. 27. 
rison Congress, Austin , Oct, 16-2 

W oman’s Board of Missions, N New Late, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 





For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. FouRNESS- BRICE, of 8. S. Teutonic, says: 
‘I have prescribed it in my practice among the 
passengers traveling to and from Europe in this | 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if taken | 
in time it will in a great many cases prevent sea- | 
sickness,” | 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY HITE LEAD is like a 


Pittsb 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsb + 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ©" 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK ‘es 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chi le 
SHIPMAN } — 
COLLIER ) - 
MISSOURI | 

St. Louis? 
RED SEAL | 


SOUTHERN } 
JN 7. LEWIS & BROS CO 


great many other articles 
offered for sale; some good, some 
bad. (See list of the brands which 
are genuine, or good.) They are 
made by the “old Dutch” pro- 


cess of slow corrosion. Avoid 





getting the other sort by mak- 


ing sure of the brand. 





MORLEY hiladelphia. 
% Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
LALEM ae R ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
. Duffalo also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
KENTUCKY r various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville, intending to paint. 
National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
oT ~~ a © pn a ne ae e } © n> nS a a ne a © © ae oe © ee oe © © © ee oe © oe © ee Sa noe 


Make 





Baed 


Glen 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 





¢ Don't try to 
¢ keep house without a 





Cooking 
Easy! 












oO 


is the ‘“‘Greatest Help” 






ever invented. 


to modern cooking 1 


only on 


eal ~ RANCES. 









Are now 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


ready to show a very large stock of 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Among them some very choice PERSIAN RUGS. Also 


RUGS. 
These goods 


worth inspection. 


163 to 169 Washington St., Near Cornhill. 


STRIPS for HALLS and STAIRS. Some very fine MOHAIR 


have just been received and we think are well 
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m In homes where the housekeepers’ 


tastes are refined, 
And delights of the bath understood, 


Pure Ivory Soap is the soap 
that you find, 


With everything else that is good. 


Copyright 1896, by Thé’ Procter & Gamble Oo., Cia'th 















For yen Health 


Pedr Dis 


Cc 


Controls all Hemorrhages. 


I Relieves all Pain. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


he genuine is put up in bottles only, 
en sed in buff wrappers, on which ts 
pr ated our landscape trademark, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond's Extract Co., New York and London 
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‘*A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 














| Absolute!» Pure. 
| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs a Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS.., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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